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THE STORY OF 
SCIENCE 





Winners come trom 
high schools big and 
small with as few as 
seven seniors and 
as many as'two 
thousand. Each year the Science Talent 
Search uncovers brilliant ac- 
complishments of thousands of 
high school boys and girls in the 
field of science. 

“Scientists for Tomorrow” 
tells the story of a typical 
Science Talent Search— how it 
is conducted—how a student 
may enter—how winners are 
selected. It portrays the five- 
day, all-expense-paid trip to 
Washington where the 40 top 
winners attend the famous Sci- 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Ins Washington, 
where Scholarships 
totaling $11,000 
are awarded, win- 
ners attend Science 
Talent Institute. 


THE 


TALENT SEARCH 






















ence Talent Institute. Actual 
scenes show the winners visit- 
ing national shrines and meet- 
ing celebrities in the fields of 
science and government—and 
finally, the awarding of $11,000 
in scholarships. 

Your students will want to 
see this inspiring film. It is 
loaned free, runs 20 minutes, is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm. 

Fill out and mail the coupon 
below. Note other films also 
available. 
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Wisconsin lost an able and courageous educator in the sudden 
death of Guy F. Loomis who passed away in Chicago on Sunday, 
October 29. Although he had retired on July | he still retained his 
al interest in children for he was attending a convention of the National 
4 Society for Crippled Children at the time of his death. 


t- 
of 


d His forty-six years of service to the youth of the state and his 
0 constructive influence on education have been equaled by few. It was 
o only last April that the Journal announced the retirement of Mr. Loomis 
. to become effective at the close of the school year after twenty-three 
: years of faithful and efficient leadership of the Kenosha Public Schools 
°) and after thirty-one years of successful stewardship of finances for the 


Wisconsin Education .Association. His long service at Kenosha was 
preceded by superintendencies at Waupun, Oconto, and Waukesha. 


A native of Walworth county he was graduated from Beloit Col- 
lege where he earned his Master's degree and membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. His scholarship and his interest in youth are attested by 
his service to the schools and to voluntary organizations formed for 
the welfare of boys and girls. He has left to us high standards of 
professional loyalty, devotion to duty, and service to humanity. He 
was a scholar, a teacher, a friend who won the admiration and esteem 
of all who knew him. Mr. Loomis will be missed by the educators of 
Wisconsin, by the community he served, and by a myriad of friends 
everywhere. His wife, Mary, and daughter, Eleanor, who were with 
him at the time of his death, may cherish the memory that he con- 
tributed to the social welfare of his fellowmen and to the intellectual 
progress of his time. He had lived a full life and was on the threshold 
of a well-earned retirement at the conclusion of work well-done. 
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® Schools continue to further the war effort. 
They are not only making great contributions 
to expedite the end of hostilities but are carry- 
ing on their regular functions under the handi- 
cap of reduced personnel and working tools. 

There prevails a genuine feeling of appreci- 
ation of the schools and their work. Good-will 
toward teachers is expressed in many ways by 
a grateful public. Citizens have some idea of 
the war services of teachers and pupils; they 
sense that educational and technical training is 
the nub of most of our military training; they 
realize, perhaps slowly, the tremendous power 
of education in determining the mind-set of 
nations and their soldiers; they see education 
as the road to equality of opportunity. 

This has given public education an exalted 
position in our national thinking not heretofore 
known. Recognition of such scope forces upon 
us responsibilities commensurate with the con- 
fidence and faith we enjoy. 

I am prompted, therefore, to report to you 
in lesser detail upon the numerous functions 
and the internal organization of W. E. A. but 
instead, to set forth some of the larger issues 
facing education and how we may, through the 
W. E. A. and cooperating groups, meet these 
issues. 

There is foment in education and as a 
speaker recently said “trouble at the cross- 
roads”. Along with public good-will toward 
schools there is also a degree of restiveness 
regarding the school of the future and its offer- 
ings. There exists no small amount of criticism 
that schools carry on as usual irrespective of 
the march of time and events. Much of this is 
unwarranted. On the other hand, educators 
recognize that improvements and readjustments 
are in order. Warnings have been sounded that 
unless school people re-evaluate educational 
practices, groups outside of the educational 
field will take a hand. Suggestions from outside 
interests as to what sort of schools there shall 
be are not lacking by any means. 


= COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM PLANNING 
PROGRAM: It would seem, therefore, that any 
revisions of techniques and subject matter 
should be advanced through educational lead- 
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ership with the counsel of citizen groups. This 
opportunity is under way in Wisconsin through 
the Cooperative Curriculum Planning Program. 
The Program has been explained in the Journal 
and will be given attention during this conven- 
tion. We are confident that the general public 
will view the project, designed for the welfare 
of children, with satisfaction. It will carry its 
own refutation of the charge that education is 
statically enclosed within the compartments of 
vested educational interests. It will demonstrate 
that education is fluid and self-searching rather 
than inflexible. 

Committees already are functioning under the 
guidance of a full-time coordinator. An aspect 
of this comprehensive project which has special 
merit is that it hopes to bring together all of 
the curriculum resources of the state. Every one 
will have an opportunity to make a contribu- 
tion. We see this particular program as one of 
the outstanding potentialities to advance the 
interests of children and to capture the trust 
and confidence of the public in the vast enter- 
prise of public education. 


™ SOUND PUBLIC RELATIONS: Education has 
become such a big business that educators can- 
not go it alone even if they choose to do so. 
The public has an interest and will express 
itself. It now sits »p and takes note. It also 
manifests anxiety for group consideration and 
discussion. The work of the W. E. A. in con- 
ducting educational conferences with three 
groups during the past year is ably set forth in 
the report of our committee and elaboration at 
this point would be repetitious. 

The extent to which outside agencies, if pre- 
sented with the facts, will go in assisting 
schools is demonstrated by two developments 
which deserve mention, Early in 1944 the OWI 
approved the designation of teaching as an 
essential wartime service and authorized the 
War Advertising Council to include the recruit- 
ment of teachers in the womanpower campaign. 
In cooperation with the NEA the War Adver- 
tising Council solicited national advertisers to 
stress the importance of wartime teaching. The 
response of advertisers was gratifying. There 
have appeared on bill boards, in national mag: 
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qwines, newspapers, and radio networks many 
appeals to women to teach school. A company 
in one of our teachers college cities carried a 
series of large ads urging young people to pre- 
pare for teaching. You undoubtedly saw some 
of these effective appeals. The theme of all of 
the ads was to glorify the work of the teacher 
and show education’s place in the scheme of 
things. 

Another instance of the readiness of public 
groups to help in a good cause was the most 
effective manner in which they supplemented 
the efforts of school groups in the campaign 
to get youth back to school in September. 

Citation of these cases is proof that if the 
public is advised of our problems, if we take it 
into our confidence without restraint, the re- 
sponse will follow. 

The assistance of the National School Service 
Institute must not be omitted from any enu- 
meration of potent public relations. We hope 
the movie “Pop Rings The Bell’’ will be shown 
throughout the state. 

The NEA is expanding its facilities for serv- 
ice in this field. That organization is best 
situated to deal with it on the national level. 
At a recent meeting of state secretaries with the 
NEA staff, discussions were had toward expan- 
sion and integration of public relation activities 
as between the NEA and state associations. 

The foregoing refers to the more obvious or 
spectacular phases of public relations. They are 
at best only supplemental, however, to the 
greatest generator of good-will, i.e. fine indi- 
vidual service for every boy and girl in the 
schools. Whenever an administrator or teacher 
helps a child over a hurdle a grateful parent 
will sing the praises of the schools. Secretary 
Givens says, “We 
two of whom are alike, and no one of whom is 
alike on two successive days.’ Individual atten- 
tion counts. Whether we like it or not, the 
schools are not appraised as abstract institu- 


deal with human beings no 


tions. Public and parental reaction is according 
to services rendered for certain boys and girls 
and the impression they form of individuals 
comprising the school staff. Good-will origi- 
nates in what happens in the school. 


§ THE FEDERAL LEVEL: Casual observation 
should suffice to impress the teaching profes- 
ston with the increasing influence of federal 
legislation and action upon the schools. The 


perimeter is ever-widening. Hardly a day passes 
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when federal-state relationships do not reveal 
new points of contact, new developments, each 
of great significance to teachers and schools. 
They affect you. A partial enumeration of sub- 
jects is presented for your serious consideration. 


Federal aid to education in the states, while it may 
not be enacted in the present Congress, is definitely 
making progress. Wisconsin's record in attempting to 
secure action on the federal aid bill is outstanding, 
according to advice from Washington. 

Another contentious subject is the participation of 
schools in the distribution of government surplus 
materials. Legislation governing it has been enacted 
and the schools seem to be in a good position. 

There will be large public works appropriations. 
Educational administrations are urged to prepare 
plans and get ready so that needed facilities may 
included in the program. Some states have almost 
completed surveys and blue-prints of requirements. 

Vocational education will undoubtedly receive 
grants for re-training service men and war workers. 

The problem of compulsory military training will 
be up for consideration in the near future. Sharp 
lines have been drawn on this very important issue 

Attention being given the problems of rural edu- 
cation was high-lighted by the recent White House 
Conference on Rural Education. 

The education of service men and women under 
specific act is another federal development of great 
importance and ramifying effect. The administration 
of it will require utmost skill, foresight, and common 
sense. 

Another outgrowth of the war is insistence in some 
quarters that education reshape itself in terms of 
methods employed in military training—'‘The GI 
Way”. From other sources —— —— for whole- 
sale adoption of work-study education. To be sure, 
the schools will be quick to improve their methods 
by whatever feasible adaptations they may take from 
war experiences. On the other hand, the educators 
owe it to the children and to their own integrity not 
to be stampeded into questionable techniques. The 
criteria they should always use in appraising any 
departure, is: Is this for the best interests of the 
school children? 

The Educational Policies Commission has led the 
way to a better understanding of the part schools 
are to play in the peace to follow. It has definite 
recommendations on re-education of the world. Here 
is a responsibility the schools cannot evace. Dumbar- 
ton Oaks has set down a few of the main features 
of what sort of world cooperation should be utilized 
to guarantee permanent peace Surely no topic 1S SO 

close to the interests of humanity. Teachers, students, 
and citizens should keep abreast of plans as they are 
made public and lend their counsel toward a con- 
summation of plans for enduring peace 

The foregoing by no means exhausts subjects of 
national or worldwide scope which thrust themselves 
with full force upon the schools. They are mentioned 
in the hope that educators may see their significance 
and include them in their studies and deliberations 

Finally, movements are under way to unify action 
in the field of federal interests. The meeting of state 
association secretaries and the NEA staff devoted con- 
siderable discussion to it. Unless there is an accept- 
able degree of integration confusion will be inevit- 
able. Agreement upon fundamental principles is 
requisite 









The WEA office has tried to keep its mem- 
bership informed on federal developments. 
Thanks to the generous cooperation of the 
NEA, we have been privileged to mail to 
administrators and presidents of local associa- 
tions the regular edition of News Flash, a 
resumé of what is transpiring in Washington. 


® LEGISLATION: Indications point to bills for 
increased high school aid. A special legislative 
interim committee has been studying state aids. 
At the request of the committee the WEA re- 
search service prepared a study of utility tax 
distributions in Wisconsin. Current, also, for 
the interim group, are methods of high school 
aid distribution. 

The report of the Council on Education out- 
lines specific and long-term legislative objec 
tives. 

We suggest every local association have a 
legislative committee. Experience in past  ses- 
sions has demonstrated the practical value of 
such committees in studying legislation, main 
taining contacts with legislators, and in serving 
as a Clearing house for their association. The 
WEA office will provide the usual legislative 


bulletins. 

# COMMITTEES: The reports of WEA com- 
mittees speak for themselves. Each of them has 
definite functions. The chairmen and members 
have devoted a great deal of time to study of 
subjects falling within their respective juris 
dictions. Members of the Association and the 
WEA office owe much to committee members 
who gratuitously give their time in behalf of 
association work. Committee activity and lead- 
ership constitute the democratic spirit which 
dominates the WEA. 


@ RETIREMENT SYSTEM: ‘The 


fund is sound. State deposits are current and 


status of the 


the interest credited to accounts was maintained 
at last year’s percentage level. 

A booklet describing the system in detail has 
just been issued by the WEA office. Enough 
copies for active members of the system have 
been ordered and we hope to get one into the 
hands of every senior teacher after the conven- 
tion. Keep it for reference. 
= LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 
assuring experiences your Secretary has had 
grew out of meetings with presidents of local 
associations this fall. Reports from other meet- 


One of the most 


ings followed the same high professional tone. 
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All who attended were imbued with deep con- 
cern about the future of education and the 
children. Large issues evoked most discussion, 
Professional perspective was at its best. Such 
spirit is encouraging and imparts optimism te- 
garding the days ahead. 

Presidents asked for suggestions for activities 
and discussion subjects to vitalize locals meet- 
ings. We know many associations have carried 
on novel and worthy activities but they have 
not been passed around. In the October Journal 
we requested local associations to send us a list 
of activities so that the office might send digests 
to all locals. We repeat the request here. 

The suggestion is advanced that the com- 
mittee reports of this Representative Assembly 
would make very good study and discussion 
materials for your local association. They will 
appear in the Journal. Why not bring them 
before your group? Also, that booklet on the 
State Retirement System has enough content to 
consume the time of an entire meeting. 


= HEADQUARTERS OFFICE: The office con: 
tinued its policy of supplying information to 
local associations and individuals. Most requests 
were for budgetary and salary data. Formal 
publications included ‘‘Real Wages for Teach- 
“WEA Local News,’ ‘The Conference 
With Agriculture,” and “The Teacher Serves 
the Nation, In War—In Peace.” The latter 1s 
a pamphlet describing teaching as a vocation, 
12,000 copies were supplied to teacher training 


ers,’ 


institutions for their use in recruiting students. 
Besides the above there were mailed many other 
mimeographed studies on rural salaries, county 
superintendents’ salaries, and releases upon a 
variety of subjects. 

Members of the staff devote available time 
to addressing local teacher groups, school board 
conventions, citizen groups, and radio talks. 
There are also innumerable conferences with 
lay organization or their representatives. We 
consider these contacts valuable and appreciate 
the many invitations from outside groups to 
meet with them. 

The office asks the patience of members in 
unavoidable problems imposed by shortages in 
every service. We have difficulties 
aplenty. Printing, for example, has delays which 
no amount of remonstrance can remedy. Our 
publications are delayed as a result. Since my 
last report the personnel of the office has 


item of 


(Turn to page 130) 
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Convention 


# The Council on Education of the Wisconsin 
Education Association in its 1944 Report 
chooses to direct the attention of its member- 
ship, and of all who possess responsibility and 
influence, to the need for and the possibility of 
continued and, in some cases, drastic improve- 
ment in our educational program. The Council 
realizes that this improvement depends upon 
the informed, intelligent and enthusiastic co- 
operative efforts of individual citizens, social 
groups, and official bodies—particularly school 
boards, municipal boards, and the legislature 
and upon the united efforts of teachers and 
others working within the educational profes- 
s10n 

In the body of this report, the Council out- 
lines briefly some of the steps taken or recom- 
mended to effect needed changes. The Council 
in advancing specific changes does not do so in 
the belief that it is only by these suggested 
laws, investigations, etc., that the desired results 
can be obtained. The Council realizes that the 
remedies proposed may not be the best ones 
available and that some of them may be too 
drastic to be realized except by gradual steps. 
They are advanced to indicate the direction in 
which improvements can be made. 

The figures on the educational status of the 
citizens of Wisconsin in the 1940 United States 
Census reveal the need for careful self examina 
tion. Justifiable pride in our splendid accom- 
plishments in certain fields and in certain re- 
stricted areas of the state can not be allowed 
to blind us to our deficiencies. 

With 45.3% of farm boys 16-17 years old attend- 
ing school, we rank 45th in the states. 

With 51.5% of farm boys and girls, 16-17 
old, attending school we rank 44th 

With 22% of adults 25 years of age and older 
high school products, we rank 34th 

With 3.9% adults 25 years of age and older com- 
pleting foun years of college or more, we rank 36th. 


years 


® REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES: The Constitution of the State of 
Wisconsin wisely provides that districts ‘'shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable’. However, 
existing school district boundaries result in 
completely unjustified and inexcusable differ- 
ences in educational opportunities. Therefore, 


the Wisconsin Council on Education advocates 
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a state-wide program of school district reorgan- 
ization with a view to: 


1. Including all urban areas adjacent to our first, 
second, and third class cities in city districts with a 
uniform tax rate and with uniform educational oppor- 
tunities and services to the children and adults. 


2. Including all parts of the state within the 
boundaries of high school districts. Outside of urban 
areas, these may center about villages and small cities 
with established high schools. All such districts, 
wherever practicable, should have two hundred fifty 
or more residents of high school age, 13-17 
inclusive. No district, geographic 
necessitate, should have less than one hundred fifty 
residents of high school age 


years 


unless reasons 


3. Making elementary school districts, wherever 

practicable, coterminous with high school districts 

Both should operate undet 

tion and with a complete educational program fron 
| t school 


nacrearten 


a single board of educa 
through the secondary 


In the reorganization of districts it is recog 
nized that: 


a. Some schools on the elementary level with small 
nrollments must be permitted to function without 
penalty to the district as far as state and county sup 


port are Conc rned 


b. Most districts will have two or more schools 


on the elementary level and the necessity for trans 
portation will be kept within reasonable limits 


® REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL FINANCE: 
While the 


boundaries, as outlined above, would eliminate 


reorganization of school district 


the extreme differences in the burdens carried 
by taxpayers within areas now served by the 
same secondary school and frequently by the 
same elementary school, the Council advocates 

1. Retaining and perhaps increasing flat state and 


county aids to districts operating 
satisfactory pupil-teacher ratio—20 to 20 pupils per 


) 


25 to 35 pupils per teacher 


schools with a 


teacher in rural areas and 
in urban areas. 
Additional equalization aids for districts with 

heavy educational responsibilities, as shown by the 
ratio of the equalized valuation of the district to the 
total attendance and teachers employed 

3. More liberal aids from the state to assist local 
districts in financing the transportation of elementary 
and secondary school pupils living in homes remote 
from school 


As sources of income to pay these additional 


aids the Council suggests the following: 


state and counties 
inefficient and 


1. The financial saving to the 
that arises from the elimination of 
extravagant district units 


’ The elimination of all state and county aids, 
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except transportation aid, to districts that employ no 
teachers and operate no schools. (The districts with 
suspended schools receive an indirect benefit from 
the state and county aids paid to the districts where 
their children attend school. These aids must be sub- 
tracted from costs of operation and maintenance in 
the computation of tuition. As regular state and 
county aids as well as equalization aids are paid in 
langer amounts to districts operating schools this 
benefit to districts with suspended schools would be 
increased correspondingly.) 


3. The utilization by the state of 3214% of the 
tax collected from public utilities for the payment 
of increased flat and equalization aids. (Thirty two 
and one half percent of the utility tax collection is 
now available to schools in certain municipalities and 
counties, but its apportionment is entirely divorced 
from any relationship to the educational program or 
the financial need of the districts which receive it.) 


4.. Increased direct appropriations from the state's 
general fund. 


S 


5. The granting of federal equalizing funds for 
financing public education 

= LOCAL, STATE, AND FEDERAL RELATION- 
SHIP IN EDUCATION: The federal, state, and 
local governments are concerned directly with 
the financing and control of our school pro 
gram. Without a determination of the relative 
responsibility of each there may be much dupli 
cation of services, waste, inefficiency, and lack 
of balance. There is, however, an opportunity 
for greater efficiency and for greater equaliza 
tion of educational opportunity and the burden 
of school support. To maintain the best oper 
ating conditions, the Council advocates the 
largest possible amount of autonomy to the 
local district. However, it maintains that school 
districts should be required to be so organized 
that it is possible for them to perform their 
functions with reasonable efficiency and with 
the maximum equality of opportunity which 
it is practicable to provide. Efficiency of oper 
ation and equality of opportunity should be the 
basic requirements for more generous support 
from the state and national governments 


= MAXIMUM USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES: 
The Wisconsin Council on Education advocates 
the maximum use of existing school facilities 
with a view to: 


1. Year round use of 
extent practicable 


all facilities to the greatest 


2. Use of regular elementary and secondary school 
facilities for vocational and adult education to the 
greatest extent which is compatible with the func 
tions they now exercise, or may be called upon to 
exercise, with respect to the age groups they now 
serve 


vocational and adult educational facil 
ities for elementary and secondary school pupils to 


3. Use of 
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the fullest extent compatible with the functions they 
now exercise or may be called upon to exercise for 
vocation and adult education purposes. 


® THE TEACHER: During recent years the boys 
and girls in our elementary and secondary 
schools have had thousands of teachers who 
failed to meet minimum standards for regular 
certification. The services of fifteen hundred or 
more of these ‘permit’ teachers were required, 
because of the continued operation of small 
enrollment rural schools, as well as graded and 
high schools too small to permit optimum ad- 
justments of teacher loads.. The remainder, with 
few exceptions were required because salaries, 
security of employment, working conditions, 
and other factors for the teaching profession 
were less attractive than those of other profes. 
sions and fields of employment. The welfare 
of the children of the state and the stability and 
improvements of the educational program de. 
pend upon making the teaching profession 
attractive enough to induce outstanding persons 
to secure the necessary preparation and, after 
demonstrating their aptitude by successful work, 
to remain as professional workers. 


= INCREASING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SCHOOLS: During recent years the schools 
have been given constantly increasing responst- 
bilities. These responsibilities now include not 
only mental or intellectual development but also 
social, recreational, emotional, and health fac- 
tors as well. The extent to which these responsi- 
bilities should be retained, or perhaps extended, 
should be given careful study. The increased 
responsibilities should be accompanied by com 
mensurate increases in personnel, facilities, and 
financial support. 


= COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: The 
relatively unfavorable position of Wisconsin as 
revealed in the 1940 United States Census, on 
the various levels of education among its citi 
zens, should be the concern of all parents and 
all social groups, including those representing 
agriculture, labor, industry, and business. The 
extension of the rather satisfactory compulsory 
school attendance laws, now in force in high 
school districts, to all areas of the state and 
their rigorous enforcement, in rural as well as 
in urban areas, will be of material assistance in 
making a high school education the floor for 
educational accomplishment in all parts of the 
state. However, this goal can not be realized 
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until public opinion provides the necessary 


social pressure. 


s EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF RETURNING 
VETERANS: The Council on Education extends 
its unqualified approval to the intelligent co- 
operative efforts of Wisconsin's leaders in out- 
lining a comprehensive program of rehabilita- 
tion guidance, education, and placement—for 
the express benefit of the men and women who 
are returning and will return from service in 
the armed forces and who may require or desire 
the types of assistance which our various fe- 


sources can offer. 


« FEDERAL SURPLUS COMMODITIES: 


cumulation of property and commodities by the 


The ac 


federal government has reached enormous fig- 
ures. This is a necessity of war. During the 
period of crisis all other governmental agencies 
have yielded to the federal government in the 
acquisition of needed items in order that the 
federal government might have first call on the 
nation’s stockpile. When the war ends, the 
federal government will have vast quantities 
of material and great property holdings for 
disposal. In the disposal of these materials and 
holdings, the public schools should have the 
same rights of acquisition as those of all other 


state and local governmental units and agencies. 


The public schools of the state must act as a 
unit if the surplus commodities and properties 
are to be acquired for the use and benefit of all. 
An inventory of existing equipment and of 
equipment required to maintain the present 
program is needed at once. The W. E. A. Coun- 
cil is initiating a state-wide inventory. This will 
constitute a summary of the state’s educational 
needs for items which are among the federal 
government's surplus: commodities. 


On the basis of the inventory, the governor 
and legislature should be asked to establish a 
purchasing and warehousing commission with 
an adequate revolving fund at its disposal and 
charged with the responsibility of acquiring the 
needed items. The commission might then re- 
sell the commodities on a “cost plus handling” 
basis. In this way all governmental units and 
agencies in the state would benefit from the 
disposal of federal surplus properties. All such 
benefits will accrue to the advantage of the 
supportin’, constituency. 
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= COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING: The 
Wisconsin Council on Education favors a pro- 
gram of preparation which will meet all the 
needs of national defense and such other com- 
mitments which our nation may make to assist 
in the maintenance of world order. We believe 
that the national interest, in time of peace, will 
be best served by permitting boys to complete 
high school before being called upon for 
national service. We also believe that war has 
taught us that full preparation for national 
defense is not accomplished through training 
in techniques of military combat alone. We 
consider, if and when a policy of national con 
scription is found vital to the national defense, 
that training for service in such areas as pro 
duction, medical care, and scientific services, 1s 
equally significant. 

Therefore, while granting the necessity for 
preparedness, the Counc il on Education believe S 
that 
achieve this end must provide for the educa 


any sane and appropriate program to 


tional welfare of the boys to the greatest 


possible extent. 


= WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE PLANNING PRO- 
GRAM: The Council on Education of the Wis- 
consin Education Association unreservedly com 
mends the initiation of the Wisconsin Coopera 
tive Educational Planning Program. Under the 
guidance and control of the Cooperative Plan 
ning Council on which the Wisconsin Educa 
tion Association and the Department of Public 
Instruction have equal representation, the 
teachers of the state through their own organ- 
ization will assist professional and lay groups 
in attacking educational problems and in plan- 
nine educational programs for children and 
adults. 

The details of the organization, as it devel- 
ops, and as occasion arises, will be publicized 
in the WEA Journal. Already many educational 
groups and governmental agencies are cooper 
ating in the financial support as well as in 


planning the program. 


1. In addition to the joint control and responsi 
bility which the W. E. A. shares with the Department 
of Public Instruction, it has provided funds for the 
travel expenses of committees during the first few 


months of organization work. 


2. A grant has been received from the Kellogg 
Foundation for the employment of a health coordi 


nator, who will assist schools in establishing more 


(Turn to page 128) 
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*% Ist VICE PRES. * % 2nd VICE PRES. x *% 3rd VICE PRES. 


JOHN M. V. STEVENSON 
—Manitowoc 


The Ist vice pres. is a mem- 


ber of the WEA Executive is a member of the WEA member of the WEA Welfare 


Committee. 
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* PRESIDENT * 
HARRISON U. WOOD—Racine 
Not only has our new president a rich background of educational 
leadership, but also an enviable record of community service outside 
of his school building. In addition to responsible positions in local and 
state educational associations, he has held posts of leadership in such 


organizations as the Y.M.C.A., Civic Music Association, Community 


Chest, Civilian Defense, Chamber of Commerce, and Kiwanis 
International. 


As 2nd vice pres. Miss Taras 


Locals Committee. Committee. 
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Mr. Beery is ex-officio 4 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TREASURER and MEMBERS 
QF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE trom Districts | & VI 





% EXECUTIVE SECRETARY * 
O. H. PLENZKE—Madison 


The Executive Secretary directs the activities of the association 
and carries out the mandates of the Delegate Assembly as they are 
developed through the functioning of the several committees of our 
organization. Besides being editor of the Journal of Education he 
serves as liaison officer of the WEA in contacts with many lay groups 
of the state and nat‘on and with government officials. 








% TREASURER * 
* EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE x % EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE x P. M. VINCENT—Stevens Point 





A. T. NELSON—Grantsburg MARGUERITE MICHI—Milw. ; 

Mr. Vincent was elected 
Mr. Nelson represents Dis- The entire county of Mil- treasurer of the association. Be 
water trict I—twenty-one counties in waukee is represented on the cause of the death of Mr. 
the northwestern part of the Executive Committee by Miss Loomis, Mr. Vincent was au- 
10 4 state—on the Executive Com- Michi. She was elected for a thorized by the Executive Com 
fare mittee. He was elected for a term of three years. mittee to assume the duties of 

term of three years. treasurer immediately. 
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6. 


In continuance of the splendid contribu- 
tions the teachers of Wisconsin have made 
to the war effort, every attempt should be 
made to maintain contact with our young 
men and women in service and to aid in 
their readjustment to civil life. 


If America is to meet the problems of the 
future adequately there will need to be an 
adequate supply of well-trained and com- 
petent teachers. We urge that every mem 
ber of the profession in Wisconsin attempt 
to interest a larger number of our well 
adapted young people in teaching as a life 
career. 


Because of the greatly increased demands 
made upon the State Department of Pub 
lic Instruction, we favor a much more ade- 
quate financial support of the State De- 


partment of Public Instruction in the 
legislature. 
We favor legislation that will raise the 


age of compulsory school attendance to 
encourage high school graduation for all 
boys and girls in Wisconsin regardless of 
their place of residence. 


We believe that the future advance in 


public education in Wisconsin is depend 
ent upon a better mutual understanding 
among teachers, administrators, and school 
boards and that in area and 


u ree every 


upon level of education active at 
tempts be encouraged to improve these 
better understandings by meeting together 
for the exchange of viewpoints on educa- 


tional problems. 


every 


We continue to insist that Federal Aid to 
education be apportioned through and ad 
ministered by existing local and state edu 
cational authorities and agencies. 


We believe that in the distribution of sur- 
plus war materials, equipment, and sup 
plies the needs of our schools and colleges 
should be given first consideration. 


We recognize that the constitutional pro 
vision allowing four year old children to 
attend school where there are no kinder 
gartens provided results in a serious edu 


WEA Resolutions 


10. 


Adopted by the 1944 


R epresentative Assem bly 


cational problem. We believe that a stud 


of constitutional provisions regarding 
public education and the statutory prov; 
sions relative to school organization and 
compulsory attendance be made in order 
to eliminate any conflict in educational 
practices. 

We urge that consideration be given to the 
inclusions in some Retirement Plan of all 
non-professional employees of the public 
schools not now included in any present 


state or municipal Retirement System. 


We favor a continuing development of 
proper educational program for all boys 
and girls in Wisconsin. We urge a greater 
state financial support of education in all 
of its phases. We believe the present high 
school Aid Bill should be amended pro 
viding for additional funds to be dis 
tributed on an equalization basis consistent 
with the current Wisconsin plan of en 
couraging high schools with an acceptable 
educational program. We urge our officers 





and proper committees to cooperate with 
lay and other educational groups and with f 
the State Board of Vocational and Adult 


Education and the State Department ot § 


Public Instruction and to take the necessary 
steps to advance an enlarged educational 
program. 

From a study of the statements of the 
President of the Wisconsin Education As 
sociation in his letter of October 23, 1944 
to presidents of locals relative to the pres- 
ent lack of certainty as to the date upon 
which incoming officers assume their duties 
and from a study of the constitution which 
indicates there is no specific date provided, 
we believe a Committee should be ap 
pointed to make a thorough study of this 
and other constitutional provisions to the 
end that any uncertainties be clarified by 
the proper method and to the further end 
that the business of the Wisconsin Educa 
tion Association may be conducted mosi 
effect ively. 

We urge that the Wisconsin Education As 
sociation support legislation increasing the 


(Turn to page 135) 
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‘Public Relations 


and the Defense of Democracy through Education 


Convention Report 1944 


# During the past twelve months this com- 
mittee has sought to hold the public contacts 
made during the preceding year and to enlarge 
the field of those contacts to other groups. The 
committee realizes that the meetings, which are 
held under its auspices on a state-wide basis, 
should be considered only as the beginning of 
a movement that, to be effective, should reach 
down into communities. Only when the plan of 
meeting with groups has percolated down into 
counties and cities will this committee feel that 
the pioneer work of mecting on a state-wide 
basis has been really worth while. 

As was stated in our report of last Novem- 
ber, your representatives are fully aware that 
there are great differences in point of view 
between the different organizations with which 
they are working. Because of this no major 
attempt has been made as yet to bring all 
groups together at one time. Perhaps the time 
has come when such a meeting might be fruit- 
ful. Perhaps, on the other hand, gatherings of 
people of seemingly divergent interests may 
best be held in local communities where the 
common interests are more easily understood. 
As we have met with large organizations we 
have been struck with the knowledge that the 
views and desires are not so divergent as might 
be imagined but the ways and means of attain 
ing the desires are under scrutiny. 

Not all of the Public Relations carried on by 
the W. E. A. is in the hands of this committee. 
Under the direction of Secretary O. H. Plenzke 
and Ross Rowen (new to the W. E. 
but an old member of this committee) a great 


A. office 


deal of the regular work of the office is in this 
field. Because of the close cooperation between 
the committee and the office we should like to 
mention the following phases: 

A. Pop Rings the Bell. This film was pre 
pared through the 
National School Service Institute and the Public 
Relations Committee of the National Associa 
tion of State Secretaries. All films purchased by 


cooperation between 


school supply companies in Wisconsin have 
} ry . 
been turned over to the W. E. A. so 


that, 
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counting the films owned by the W. E. A., we 
have a large number for distribution. Write the 
office at any time to arrange a booking. 

B. Published Tips for Teachers. These are 
written by a national authority, Otis Crosby, 
School Public Relations 
and are worth following. 

i Joimt Committee on Education. 
mittee held one meeting with this group. 
Dorothy Puestow of Madison is the W. E. A. 
representative who keeps in contact. 

D. News Releases to the Press of the State 
Newspapers, as a whole, make considerable us« 


President Association 


Our com 


of these releases. Many of them have been used 
as the basis for editorials. 
E. The W. E. 


before many lay organizations over the state 


A. office provides speakers 


and the secretary, Mr. Plenzke, frequently meets 
with committees representing outside organiza 


tions. 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Wisconsin Association of Manufacturers. 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, chairman of the W. A. M. 
called his committee to meet with our group on 
November 5, 1943. The time was spent in dis 
cussing future meetings between Industry and 
Education. Our plan of promoting sectional and 
community meetings was explained and these 
men were pleased that such efforts were to be 
made. They commended our efforts to meet 
with other large groups and expressed some 
hope that joint meetings between labor, indus 
try, agriculture and education might be held 
soon. 

B. Presidents of Sectional Education Ass 
ations, On Saturday, November 20, a meeting 
was held in Milwaukee with the representatives 
of five of the sectional groups. Those sections 
that responded to the invitation were North 
eastern, Central, Northwestern, Southern, and 
Western. 

The discussion centered about the proposed 
plan of promoting different types of meetings 
in the various sections of the state. Most of the 
interested and several 


re presentative 5s seemed 
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have proceeded to arrange for conferences. 


1. Western District 
A meeting with agriculture and education for 
November 18 is planned in La Crosse. 
2. Northwestern District 
A meeting is being arranged with agriculture 
and education for some date this fall. It will 
probably be held at River Falls. 
3 Northeastern District 
Three meetings were held under the chairman 
ship of Herbert Helble 
a. Industry and education at Green Bay 
b. Labor and education at Appleton 
c. Agriculture and education at Fond du Lac 
There may be other meetings in the making but 
no others have been reported to us. 









































C. Agriculture and Education. Madison 
January 29, 1944. Good weather and the 
promise of interesting discussions brought out 
a very satisfactory crowd of farmers to mingle 
with the representatives of schools. The men of 
agriculture were represented by farm organiza- 
tion leaders, college professors, and dirt farm- 
ers. They came to expound ideas that ranged 
from the why ‘‘nots”’ in regard to oleomargarine 
to why ‘‘not’’ more and better education for 
rural youth. They expressed themselves freely ; 
they asked questions and they listened carefully. 
The chores must have waited that night for 
practically every person registered remained to 
the finish and then for a special meeting. 

Asher Hobson of the University of Wiscon 
sin presented a carefully worked out talk in 
which the problems of agriculture were laid 
before the educators. William Hansen, Presi- 
dent of Stevens Point Teachers College, gave a 
fine presentation of the side of education. As 
usual, this session was followed by group dis- 
cussions with the summation meeting at the 
close. 


D. Labor and Education. The meeting be- 
tween a good sized group of men and women 
in education and the American Federation of 
Labor was held at the Hotel Schroeder on May 
13, 1944. 


George Haberman, President of the A. F. 
of L., presided at the noon luncheon. He intro- 
duced Mr. Jac Friedrich who spoke for labor 
and Mr. Rexford S. Mitchell, President of La 
Crosse Teachers College, for education. 

Lively discussions were the rule in all of the 
sectional group meetings with labor taking the 
initiative. There seemed to be a feeling that 
teachers know too little about the status, prob- 
lems, and ambitions of organized labor. Labor 
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is hopeful that men will write sound labor 
history into books and that teachers will teach 
it so that it will be better understood by young 
people. 

E. Sectional Meeting. The Committee is 
again sponsoring a sectional meeting of the 
W. E. A. on Friday, November 3. Leaders of 
education, labor, agriculture, industry, business, 
veterans, and government are discussing the 
responsibilities of education. This marks the 
first attempt to get so many groups together 
with education at one time. They are now work. 
ing harmoniously in the Committee for Eco. 
nomic Development. 


C. E. D. STATE-WIDE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

This organization is striving to keep the idea 
alive that the schools should be the central 
agency in helping to advise returning service 
men. It is helping to sell the idea over the state 
that school people ought to be considered on 
all problems of post war planning. 

Your committee chairman is a member of 
this advisory committee and one of your com. 
mittee members, Frank O. Holt, is its acting 
chairman, 

Your committee urges you to continue to be 
of assistance in helping to think through post 
war plans in your communities. Since C. E. D. 
has shown evidence of wanting the school 
people to participate we should not fail them. 
We are also hopeful that the schools may be 
of help in aiding discharged service men and 
women to reestablish themselves in their home 
cities. In our judgment the natural place for 
young men and women to go for advice is to 
their old school home. See to it that your school 
is ready to serve. 

The committee again urges the teachers of 
Wisconsin to be public minded. A sales job 
such as ours is never completed. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH EDUCATION 

R. F. Lewis, Chairman 
T. H. Boebel 

George Denman 

Rexford S. Mitchell 

Kenneth Outcelt 

H. Gudwin Johnson 

Frank O. Holt 

Rudolph Hansen 

J. E. Tepoorten 
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Retirement Committee 


Convention Report 1944 


On June 30, 1944, our State Retirement Sys- 

tem presented the following financial picture: 
1. There was in the deposit accounts of teach- 
ers who have not retired $55,858,569.68. 


2. There was in the Annuity Reserve Fund 
$6,077,197.45 for those who have retired. 
3. There was in the Contingent Fund $3.,- 


599,035.18 to take care of the annuities 
granted and to be granted for teaching 
service prior to July 1, 1921. 

j. There was, in addition, a reserve of $1,- 
580,816.06 for contingencies set up for 
the principal purpose of covering losses 
which might occur from investments. 

5. The market value of all investments at 
the end of the year was $1,009,017.80 in 
excess of the book value. 

6. The income from interest and rent was 

$2,006,294.09. 

There were net profits of $342,787.28 

from disposal of assets. 

8. Expenses for administration and invest 

ments were $57,402.95. 

9. The State met its obligation to the Fund 

in full. 

The administrative and investment overhead 
is unusually low and is less than previous years 
although the assets of the fund increase several 
million dollars annually. This situation reflects 
to the credit of the Annuity and Investment 
Board and its executive director. Under efficient 
management a credit of 3% interest has been 
given to all deposit accounts as of June 30, 
1944. This is a very satisfactory return under 
present investment conditions when money 1s 
so plentiful that competition from individuals 
reduces the opportunities for securing the 
smaller loans, and larger private lending agen- 
ies are making unusual concessions to place 
money at very low rates. Members of the Fund 
should keep in mind that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to make quality investments 
at a rate which will make possible a 3% interest 
credit on members’ deposit accounts. 

Your Committee at its meeting on October 
16, 1944, discussed several matters among 
which were the following: 
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|. The question of creating larger annuities. 

2. The question of the establishment of min- 
imum annuities. 

3. The status of members of the Fund who 
are in the armed services. 

i. The question of the issuance of a personal 
account statement to each member of the 
Fund annually. 


5. The question of inclusion in the Fund 
of school employee groups not now co\ 


ered by any form of social security. 


The Committee feels that these matters, and, 
perhaps, others merit study and discussion. It 
does feel, however, that it is not a good policy 
to continuously request the legislature to con- 
sider bills proposing amendments to the Re- 
Rather, 


we feel that re quests for legislative amendments 


tirement Law in session after session. 
should not be too frequent and then only 
when it has been clearly demonstrated that 
change is absolutely essential. 

Could larger annuities be created without 
additional contribution by members and by the 
state? The Committee thinks not. Would es- 
tablishment of minimum annuities be possible 
without a resultant reduction in the annuity 
purchasing power of thousands of other Fund 
members? The Committee thinks not. Larger 
annuities can be accumulated only through in 
creasing the contributions of members and of 
the State. A minimum annuity can be estab- 
lished only through the creation and financing 
by the State of special funds for such purpose, 
or by raiding the trust accounts of those above 
the proposed minimum in order to bring those 
whose earnings failed to reach it up to this 
minimum. Each of us, in reality, has or is de- 
veloping minimum and maximum annuity pur- 
chasing power based upon our earnings. 

The Committee points out that the term “‘av- 
erage’ as it applies to Retirement Fund Annui- 
ties is both inaccurate and misleading. This is 
evident when one considers that many teachers 
leave the profession after teaching for but a 
short period, that many others withdraw their 
personal deposits, and that still others who con 
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tinue assume out-of-state positions before they 
reach the age of thirty-six. It seems reasonable 
that when making comparative studies of an- 
nuities the term “average” should be used only 
in computing monthly benefits which accrue to 
those teachers who retire after reaching fifty 
years of age and who have not withdrawn any 
of their personal deposits. The Retirement Law 
itself because the State 
of Wisconsin recognized an obligation to all 
teachers of Wisconsin, but more especially to 
those who had made teaching their lifetime 


came into existence 


work. 

The Committee feels that it is impossible to 
analyze properly the status of teachers in the 
armed service at the present time, but calls 
attention to the fact that the existent teaching 
time credit while in service is of very definite 
financial value to teachers presently in the 
armed services of our country. When it be 
comes definitely known how many senior teach- 
ers are in service, how many teachers have at 
tained the status of senior teachers while in 
service, what the totals of service time will be, 
and how many pre-war teachers will return to 
the profession—-then, and only then, can in 
telligent proposals be made. 

Admission of non-teaching groups of school 
employees who are presently not eligible to 


membership in the Retirement Fund and who 
likewise are not included under the Feder 
Sccial Security Act needs to be studied full 
and carefully before any action is taken, the 
Committee believes. It is possible that thes 
groups may wish to take steps to qualify them 
selves for retirement benefits under the Muni. 
cipal Employment Retirement Act. 

The Committee wishes to suggest that exec 
utive heads of all school systems in the state 
accept the responsibility of impressing upon 
Senior teachers the advisability of securing an 
nual statements of their individual 
from the Retirement Board. The Board will be 
glad to comply with all requests. 

Shortly after this convention teachers of Wis 
consin will receive copies of a new release on 


accounts 


our state retirement system which has been pre 
pared and printed by the Wisconsin Education 
Association. The Committee recommends that 
every teacher in our schools secure a copy of 
this booklet and read it with care. You will 
find it full of pertinent information set up in 
a manner which is easily understood. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. E, A. Retirement Committee 
Gertrude Callahan, Menomonie 
Mark Ingraham, Madison 

J. H. Murphy, Rice Lake, Chairman 





COUNCIL ON EDUCATION— 


(Continued from page 121) 


effective health programs. Although supported by 
the Kellogg Foundation, this health education project 
will be an integral part of the activities of the vari- 
ous committees of the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu 
cational Planning Program. Dr. Warren H. South- 
worth, on leave from the University of Wisconsin, 
will serve as Health Coordinator, 


3. The State Board of Health will contribute the 
services of Mrs. Catherine Campbell and one addi- 


tional field worker to assist in the area of school 
health 

{. The State Department of Public Instruction 
will release staff members for work in connection 


with various committees 


5. Some superintendents and boards of education 
have agreed to provide substitutes for teachers while 
they are serving on state committees 

6. The University of Wisconsin has loaned Mr 
Gordon N. Mackenzie te 
ordinator and Mr. A. H. Edgerton, on 
basis, to assist with the activities in the guidance 


serve as Curriculum Co 


a part-time 
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Other staff members will be made 


available from time to time. 


area, university 


7. The state teachers colleges will release staf 
members on a part-time basis to work with school 


systems and individual committee roups. 


W. E. A. COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
H. E. Merritt, Chairman 
Alice Brady 
John Callahan 
Lucile Clock 
Harold Connors 
Wm. R. Davies 
Alice Drake 
Glen G. Eye 
Frances Jelinek 
J. Kenneth Little 
Fred J. Moser 
Wm. F. Rasche 
Louis Sasman 
Joanna Teerink 
W. W. Theisen 
A. I. Winther 
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‘Welfare Committee 


Convention Report 1944 


s HOMES FOR TEACHERS: The 1943 Repre- 
sentative Assembly requested the Executive 
Committee to make a study of so-called ‘Rest 
Homes”’ for teachers and report at this meeting. 
The executive committee assigned this respon- 
sibility to the Welfare Committee. 

Shortly after the last meeting, the Executive 
Secretary asked the Dept. of Classroom Teach- 


ets of the NEA for a list of homes now oper- 


ating for retired teachers. Information from the 


| Department rev ealed that there were five homes 


for teachers and one preventorium. Inquiries 
were sent to all of these homes requesting de- 
tailed information regarding their operation, 
financing, and eligibility for admission. All 
except one replied. The Committee made a 
close study of the furnished information and 
discovered that while the methods of operation 
varied, a few characteristics were common to 
all. Practically all of them originated under 
large initial grants; they require residents to 
assign a certain proportion of their assets to 
the home; they demand an initial lump sum 
certain amount weck ot 


payment and a 


month for maintenance. 


per 


The Welfare Committee also investigated all 
public and private agencies maintaining ‘‘rest 
homes” of one type or another in the state. A 
directory of such organizations is on file at the 
W. E. A. 

Your Committee felt that an attempt should 


office. 


be made to ascertain whether or not a demand 
existed for such a home in our state. The Com 
mittee was of the opinion that the group qual 
i 


ed to assist in getting an idea of the needs 
or wishes of retirants would be those who con- 
template retirement during the next decade. 
Accordingly, it addressed a letter of inquiry to 
ill members of the State Retirement System 
who were age 65 years or more. 120 teachers 
received this letter. It set forth the approximate 


onditions now governing admission to homes 


of this sort and asked whether or not they 
would be interested. One reply was received. 
The Welfare Committee should continue to 


study the project with the aid of the Local's 
presidents to determine if teachers in all age 
groups are sufficiently interested to warrant the 


establishment of a Home for Teachers. 
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® SICK LEAVE: Following the last Delegate 
Assembly the Welfare Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the executive secretary made every 
attempt to obtain an amendment to the present 
sick leave law, specifically to cover high school 
teachers. A proposal was drafted and consider- 
ation was requested of the steering committee 
of the special session of the Legislature. Along 
with a multitude of other matters, this amend- 
ment did not come before the Legislature for 
consideration. Your Committee will urge the 
passage of such an amendment when the new 


Legislature convenes. 


= TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS: the last 


legislative session the Welfare Committee was 


During 
instrumental in obtaining the passage of the 
Continuing Contract Law. This law has been 
in effect since last spring. The real purpose of 
this law was to prevent Boards of Education 
and not 


In the 


from ‘‘stringing-along the teacher’ 
offering a contract by a reasonable date 
real interest of pupil and teacher welfare the 
Wisconsin 


“string the school board along.’ 


teachers of are obligated not to 


Your commit- 
tee urges the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, the Wisconsin School Administrators 
Association, and the Wisconsin Education As 


sociation to give due consideration to ‘contract 
jumping.” In the opinion of the Welfare Con 
mittee all three organizations have joint 


responsibility 


s GROUP HEALTH, ACCIDENT, AND HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE: At the 
dividual members of the W. | 

any definite instruction from the last Delegat 
Assembly the Welfare Committee has begun 


suggestion of several in 
A., but without 


e 


the study of group health and accident insut 
ance. Many teachers appear to be interested in 
health, accident, and hospital insurance if such 
features as listed below could be included either 


in one policy or in a combination of policies 


1. A non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable 
feature for the individual teacher as long as the 
Master Policy is in force 

2. Both sexes and all ages at the same premium 

3. Acceptance of W. E. A. members without any 


physical examination or health questions 

4. Differentiation of premiums based on 
amount of provided—varying according to 
the earning capacity of the teachers 


coverage 













5. Covering all pre-existing illness. 


From such preliminary study that your Com- 
mittee has made it would appear that teachers 
would also be interested in all or part of the 
coverages listed below: 


1. Reimbursement of salary loss when absent either 
because of sickness or accident. 

2. Reimbursement fon daily hospital 
necessitated by sickness or accident. 

3. Reimbursement for hospital extras such as 
X-Ray, medicines, operating room, etc. 

4. Reimbursement for cost of nursing service if no 
hospital is available 

5. Reimbursement for surgical benefits—schedule 
to be recommended by the Wisconsin Insurance Com- 
mission and the Wisconsin Medical Association. 

6. Reimbursement for medical or surgical fee in 
case of a non-disabling injury. 

Accidental death and dismemberment benefits. 


expenses 


8. Emergency financial aid 


It has been definitely agreed among the mem 
bers of the Welfare Committee that if the 
benefits of group insurance are to be obtained 
that the local associations must take the major 
responsibility for promotion, selling, and col- 
lection of premiums. Maximum benefits at 
minimum cost are obtainable only through con- 
siderable local interest and effort. Your Com- 
mittee feels that the master policy for group 
insurance should be held by the local associa- 
tions and that the W. E. 
working out the over-all plan and in promo 


A. should assist in 





tional efforts through the locals. If there js 
sufficient interest in the problems of group 
health, accident, and hospital insurance the 
Welfare Committee recommends joint consid. 
eration with the Locals Committee. 


= “REAL WAGES FOR TEACHERS”: In the in. 
terest of real teacher welfare over a long period 
of years the Welfare Committee urges further 
systematic study of ‘‘cost-of-living adjustments” 
as a basis for increasing and decreasing teachers’ 
alaries. The booklet, ‘Real Wages for Teach. 
ers” published by W. E. A. in March, 1944, is 
recommended for further study. A follow-up as 
to the effectiveness of such a publication is 
urged. 

Your Committee wishes to take this oppor. 
tunity to thank the members of the W. FE. A. 
staff for the inestimable amount of assistance 
rendered to it. Special recognition is due Dr, 
Leroy Peterson for the work on ‘Real Wages 
for Teachers” and to Mr. Ross Rowen for his 
efforts on the group insurance study. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Lester M, Emans, Chairman, Madison 
James Kestol, Darien, Ex-Officio 
Katherine O’Brien, Ashland 
Vera Rehnstrand, Superior 
Robert Scott, Cuba City 
Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 





SECRETARY'S REPORT— 


(Continued from page 118) 
changed considerably but new members quickly 
showed their eagerness to carry on in the true 
WEA spirit of service. I acknowledge their 
splendid work. 


= WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
Paper restrictions have not eased so the size of 
the Journal will be limited through the year. 
We appreciate the contributions and news items 
from members. Often we discover that certain 
schools or teachers carry on projects worthy of 
note in your association publication. Too many 
of these are not reported to us. There is an 
especial dearth of contributions from rural and 
state graded teachers, supervisors, and superin 
tendents. Things are happening in education in 
the open country, to be sure. Let us know so 
we may share your successes with others. 


@ WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION: 
The credit’ union continues to render a valuable 
service to teachers during these war years. 
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Loans made during the first nine months of 
1944 total more than $77,400. There has been 
a decrease in loan business during this year, 
which was to be expected. The credit union is 
having the same difficulties in loaning money 
financial institutions, 
Teachers receive better salaries and are supple- 
menting their income by summer employment. 


as banks and_ other 


This adds up to excess funds and lower earn- 
ings. However, the credit union has invested 
$50,000 in War Bonds, and $15,000 in other 
investments. When some of the Government 
regulations on consumer credit are lifted, it is 
anticipated that there will be a tremendous de- 
mand for the services the credit union can offer. 
The savings of the members total over 
$110,900. The assets are now in the amount of 
$134,481. 
Respectfully submitted, 


OMT hameg he 
Executive Secretary 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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Committee on Locals 


Convention Report 1944 


s The Committee on Locals has been active 
during 1944. Because of the large turnover in 
the profession in recent years it may be well to 
include here a brief statement regarding the 
organization and duties of our Committee. It 
consists of ten members appointed by the pres- 
ident so that every section of the State is repre- 
sented. Every member is picked because of 
loyalty to the WEA and active interest in pro- 
moting its program. A block of counties sur- 
rounding his home town is assigned to each 
member so that the ten areas thus apportioned 
include every county in the State. 


Each Committee member is empowered to 


appoint two assistants. Thus three militant 
workers are located in every one of the ten 
districts. Such workers are prepared to address 
meetings of locals, county institutes, and other 
gatherings of teachers to explain the program 


and objectives of the State Association. 


An organization meeting was held this year 
at Wausau on June 17. All members of the 
Committee and Association members attended. 
The president of the Association, the first vice 
president, and the executive secretary were 
also present. The program which was set up 
at the meeting was to provide speakers, free of 
charge, for each county institute which re- 
quested such a speaker and for all meetings or 
joint meetings of local units. In addition, a 
mecting was arranged in each Committee mem- 
ber's district for the third week in September. 
Invitations were sent to all presidents of Locals 
in the district and they and all school admin 
istrators were invited to attend. Necessary 
travelling and hotel expenses for Locals pres- 
idents were paid by the Association. Others 
paid their own expenses. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the Committee member for the 
district and was addressed by a representative 
from the executive sec retary’s office. 

The Committee at all times worked in close 
harmony with the central office and received 
much valuable help therefrom. Reports to the 
chairman showed that these district meetings 
were uniformly successful and in many of them 
the persons present were enthusiastic in their 
request for a second meeting to be held shortly 
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after the first of the year. This request should 
be granted, provided the expense involved does 
not run too high. 


The program for each meeting was an ex- 
planation by the representative from the central 
office of the work done by the Association dur- 
ing the past year. This referred to legislation, 
curriculum revision, teacher turnover, code of 
ethics, and other problems of vital interest to 
the profession. In every case the meeting was 
then turned over to the delegates present and 


free discussion followed. 


Experience has shown that a series of ten 
meetings is much more effective and less ex- 
pensive than two or three large ones. More 
people can attend the small meetings and the 
program of the Association is more evenly and 
equitably distributed thereby. The objectives 
this year are: 


1. To increase membership in local, district, and 
national organizations, as well as the staté organiza- 
tion, with the ultimate goal of every teacher an inter- 


ested and contributing member 


2. To acquaint all members of the Association with 
its program and objectives, and to make each mem- 
ber conscious of the fact that he is a contributing unit 
without whose aid the whole program would fall 


short of complete success 


3. To promote harmony, understanding, and good 
will among all groups included in the Association 
and to give an impartial and state-wide coverage of 


the services available to all members 


1. To promote stability in the profession and to 


ultimately arrest and reverse the present tendency 


of our ablest young people to choose professions 


other than teaching for their life work. 


5. To protect the interests of the children of this 


State against the onslaughts of unscrupulous and 
predatory groups which may attempt to take advan- 
tage of the surging unrest of these times to curtail 
the program of the public schools for their own 


selfish purposes. 

The Committee on Locals is vitally interested 
in enrolling every teacher in the State in the 
Association because it realizes that harmony of 
thought and unity of action in the profession 
are more necessary now than ever before in the 
history of our country. It is aware that there 
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can be no reduction of effort; that the instant 
satisfaction with our work is felt, recession has 
begun. It realizes that our country is passing 
through the most critical period of our history, 
that vast problems of tremendous difficulty are 
looming in the foreseeable future, and that a 
peaceful solution for these problems can be 
found only in an educated citizenry, unselfishly 
patriotic and devoted to the American form of 
government and the American way of life. 


To the promotion of these objectives the 


Locals Committee has devoted and will dedicate 
all its energies. 





COMMITTEE ON LOCALS 
Everett C. Hirsch, Wausau, Chairman 
Wm. Ballentine, Menomonie 
Winston Brown, Waukesha 
Elsie Chell, St. Croix Falls 
W. P. Hagman, Kaukauna 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
E. J. McKean, Tomah 
Harold B. Mennes, Stoughton 
Theodore Sorenson, Chippewa Falls 
H. C. Weinlick, Rhinelander 





CONVENTION NOTES 


W.E.A. CONVENTION DATES FOR 1945 


= REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY VOTES $7,500 
FOR COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM PROGRAM: 


By unanimous approval of the delegates of 
W.E.A. local associations, an appropriation of 
$7,500 was voted to promote the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Program. 
The appropriation is for 1945 and is evidence 
of the high purpose of members to improve 
the curricular offerings of Wisconsin's schools. 
Willingness of the delegates to accept the rec 
ommendation of the Executive Committee to 
expend this substantial sum in behalf of our 
boys and girls is a distinctive mark of pro- 
fessional spirit. 

@ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SUPPORTS SUR- 
PLUS COMMODITY STUDY: A special com- 
the Edu 
cation is planning an intensive study of Fed 
eral Surplus Commodities and the best ap 


mittee authorized by Council on 


proach to participation in benefits to the 
schools. The work involved in such a survey 
is tremendous but it appears that it is unavoid 
ible. Accordingly, in view of its importance 
to the schools of the state, the Executive Com 
mittee appropriated not to exceed $400 to 
proceed with its project. 


= HANSEN ON NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDU- 
CATION: Wm. C. Hansen of 
Point elected a W.E.A. member on the 
National Council of Education of the N.E.A. 
This group is a policy body of the N.E.A 


Pres. Stevens 


was 


and its significance will increase sharply 1 
the years just ahead. 
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= VINCENT APPOINTED TREASURER: On ac- 
count of the sudden death of our treasurer, 
Mr. Loomis, who would have served until 
December 31, the Executive Committee had to 
prepare for the interim vacancy. It did so by 
appointing the treasurer-elect to serve as treas- 
urer for Mr. Loomis’ unexpired term. Mr. Vin- 
cent, therefore, becomes treasurer at once, 
whereas other new officers begin their terms in 


January. 


No, the lady who wanted to help Dr. Stod 
dard put over his Peace message, Saturday 
forenoon, was not a member of our profession 


The following articles were found and turned 
in to the information desk at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium and may be ovtained by giving 
proper description to the Madison office of 
W.E.A. 404 Insurance Building, Madison 
3. Wisconsin: 


the 


Gold bracelet, fountain 


pen, one lapel pin, one pair men’s gloves, four pairs 


sorority pin, one carring, 


women’s gloves, one handkerchief, four umbrellas 


The following articles were found and turned 
n to the oftice, Milwaukee Audi 
torium, 500 West Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. These items may be secured by 


manager's 


giving proper description and forwarding te 
quest directly to the Milwaukee Auditorium: 


Notebook, necklace, 


; 
material, three umbrellas, locker key, envelope with 


rosary, four pairs gloves, 


enclosures bracelet, scarf 
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School Health Program 


8 The State of Wisconsin, with an eye to the 
tragic and far-reaching effects of inadequate 
health conservation as highlighted by finding 
how large a percentage of the Nation’s men 
are unable to meet selective service standards, 
is in the process of expanding its school health 
program through cooperative planning and 
action. Wiscensin is proving its leadership in 
taking positive steps to prevent the recurrence 
of such waste of human resources. Health, that 
condition of abundant vigor and vitality with 
a zest for living, is the right of all. A com- 
mittee representing the State Board of Health, 
the University of Wisconsin, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction has organ- 
ized these initial plans as an integral part of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Planning Program 
(outlined in the October issue of the Wscon- 
in Journal of Education). Certain general 
principles have guided the committee in the 
development of plans to meet the needs of 
youth throughout the State. These principles 
are: 


1. Health education is the development of 
desirable patterns of behavior and utilizes the 
resources of every experience with which an 
individual comes in contact. 

2. The objective of health education is the 
development of healthy, well-adjusted indi- 
viduals who have an understanding of the ele- 
ments of good health and the practices and 
conditions of healthful living, and whose be- 
havior in all situations is invariably and volun- 
tarily in harmony with these understandings 
and conditions. 


3. Health education begins in the home and 
is continued in the home, the community, in all 
school activities and experiences, and in one’s 
vocation. 


4. A healthful environment is pre-requisite 
to good health, This implies the provision of a 
safe and sanitary school plant, the organization 
of a healthful school day, the establishment of 
friendly pupil-teacher relationships, the provi- 
sion of wholesome recreational opportunities 
in the school and in the community, and the 
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Plans for Expanding 


This is the third in a series of articles 
outlining plans for the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative Educational Planning Program. 





. . + periodic health examinations 
—Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools. 


development of a home and community physi- 
cal and social environment which is conducive 
to health. 


5. Effective health education permeates the 
entire community and includes a program of 
adult education which reaches all those who 
directly or indirectly influence the behavior 
pattern of the who 
development. 


child or condition his 


6. Sound teacher health is fundamental to 
the health education program, as weil as to the 
quality and cost of education. In a planned, 
coordinated, supervised program, all teachers 
share in the responsibility for health education 
and are themselves examples of healthful liv- 
This 


periodic health examinations, the correction of 


ing and emotional stability. involves 


physical defects, a reasonable teaching load, 
attractive working and living conditions, and 
opportunity to preserve the emotional balance 
and efficiency which come from well-ordered 


and well-rounded living. 








7. Health education in action requires a 
corps of teachers who know the field of health 
education—its objectives, materials of instruc- 
tion, techniques of teaching and creating learn- 
ing experiences, and the fundamentals of 
healthful living. For beginning teachers, this 
assumes pre-service training in health education 
in institutions prepare teachers. For 
teachers in service, this means special study and 
preparation in the field of health education. 


which 


8. Prime responsibility for initiating, plan- 
ning, and directing the functioning of the 
health education program rests upon the edu- 
cational administrators. 

9. The well-rounded health education pro- 
gram includes the cooperation and participation 
of health specialists—physicians, dentists, pub- 
lic health nurses, etc.—local boards of health, 
civic organizations and all other agencies of 
social welfare and health service in the com- 
munity. 

10. The results of health 
demonstrated by changes in understanding, 
attitudes, and performance on the part of 
pupils, parents, and members of the commu- 
nity in all situations. 

Specific activities in the field of health edu- 
cation necessary to convert these principles into 
practical realities include the following: 

1. Intensive work in selected, representative 
schools to discover, classify, and grade mate- 
rials, problems, units, experiences, and projects 
relating to health education. These items will 
be made available to appropriate curriculum 
committees (in the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program) to be included 
as an integral part of the course of study in 
the various subject matter fields at the proper 
grade levels. Health is an. experience and a 
form of behavior that can itself in 
every learning and doing activity of the school, 
the home, and the community. This means that 
opportunities for health education are present 
in all areas of learning and living in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school, It is equally 
important to the boy and the girl, and to the 
seven-year-old child and the adolescent. This 
necessitates provision for administrative ma- 
chinery to insure that advantage is taken of 
evety opportunity for health education and 
that each child throughout his school life is 
exposed to a series of graded health experi- 
ences which are coordinated into a unified, 


education are 


express 
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meaningful whole. 

2. Community surveys, surveys of school 
buildings, analyses of school programs and the 
day-by-day living in the school and home to 
determine their effect upon the health of school 
children. These studies will be made by local 
groups with professional assistance from the 
State Board of Health, State Department of 
Public Instruction, State Teachers Colleges, and 
professional associations. 

3. Establishment of demonstration and ex. 
perimental health education centers in the State, 
Already a large number of school adminis. 
trators have requested that their schools be 
selected for experimentation and demonstra- 
tion of the various phases of effective health 
education. 

4. Provision for adequate medical and den- 
tal health examinations, services, and clinics in 
communities where they are not now available. 

5. Defining of the relationship between 
programs of physical education and recreation 
and the health education program. Physical 
education makes a distinct contribution to 
health education because of the many unique 
opportunities for health instruction, practice of 
health habits, and demonstration of attitudes 
which arise in the gymnasium, locker and 
shower rooms, swimming pool, and on the 
playing fields. The Wisconsin Association for 
Health and Physical Education has a commit- 
tee at work on a plan which will help to em- 
phasize the part of physical education and rec- 
reation in the whole school health program. 

6. Organization of adult 
grams in the field of health. 


education  pro- 


7. Development of courses in health educa- 
tion and public health in all institutions which 
prepare teachers and educational adminis- 
trators. 

8. Stimulation of in-service education of 
teachers in the field of health. Some work has 
been done in this area by training teachers to 
use the “Wisconsin Handbook on Health for 
the Elementary Teacher”. There is need to 
broaden the training program and to include 
secondary teachers. Short term institutes and 
workshops in health education will be devel- 
oped and made available to teachers, health 
and social service agencies, and interested lay 
groups. 


9. The development and use of objective 


— 
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measures for appraising the outcomes of health 
education as expressed in an understanding of 
healthful living and appropriate health habits 
and behavior. 

10. Promotion of enabling legislation to 


facilitate the operation of effective school 
health programs, 

In expediting this all-state program for the 
improvement of health in Wisconsin schools, 
it is necessary to organize committees on the 
state and local level which, through coopera- 
tive thinking and planning, will enable those 
responsible for the health of school children 
to capitalize on the best health resources of the 


State. The proposed groups are: 


1. A State Health Council composed of rep- 
resentatives of all official, voluntary, profes- 
sional and lay agencies, and organizations 
which are interested in the health and welfare 
of children. This Council will consider the 
health education problem with a broad, over- 
all viewpoint. It will suggest ways and means 
that local groups can discover and solve their 
health problems. Through the Council, inter- 
ested organizations will be asked to allocate 
the time and services of staff members and to 
provide direct financial support for the pro- 
gram. The Council will make recommendations 
to the major committees of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning Program. 


2. A local joint health committee in each 
community representing all local health and 
educational groups and acting in a_ liaison 
capacity between the Boards of Education and 
the Board of Health. These local committees 
will be furnished with materials and profes- 
sional assistance, whenever possible, which 
will enable each 
community health problems and to seek ways 


one to study the school- 


of meeting the problems so as to serve best 
the health of youth. 


3. A health committee in each school, where 
the number of teachers warrants it or in groups 
of small schools within counties, composed of 
school adminis- 


health teachers, 


trators, librarian, custodian, parent representa- 


specialists, 


tives, and some pupils. The school health com- 
mittee will coordinate the health program 
within the school and with the community and 
the home; organize health teaching into specific 
areas; sponsor health projects and campaigns. 
Suggestions for organizing school health com- 
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mittees and how they can function will be 
issued. 


4. A State Health Coordinator. A grant re- 
ceived from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
by the State Department of Public Instruction 
has provided for the employment of a health 
coordinator who will devote full-time to the 
Wisconsin Cooperative School Health Program. 
Dr. Warren H. Southworth, on leave from the 
University of Wisconsin, will serve as health 
coordinator 

It is 
and additions to this program will evolve as 


obvious that modifications, revisions 
experience suggests the need. The details of 
needs, facilities, procedures, resources, partici 
pators, and controls that have not been in- 
cluded in this preliminary plan will be worked 
out by the various committees as the program 
progresses. Working committees will be organ- 
ized in the near future and a guide will be 
prepared which will help local groups to study 
their school health program and discover the 
health needs of school children. This is the be- 
ginning of Wisconsin's forward march in 
health 
sources and develop a model program for other 


education to conserve its human re 
states to follow. 


DEE 


RESOLUTIONS— 


(Continued from page 124) 


possible number of supervising teachers 
under the jurisdiction of county superin 
tendents to more adequately and equitably 
meet the needs of the rural children of 
the state 


13. Your Resolutions Committee believes that 
loyal, conscientious, and efficient service 
such as has been rendered by Guy F. 

Loomis who suddenly passed away this 

week should be officially recognized. We 

recommend that this body go on record 
expressing sincere and official appreciation 
of his many long years of service to pub 
lic education and specifically for 31 years 
of faithful stewardship as Treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. We 
recommend further that our Officers be in 
structed to transmit to the sorrowing family 
a copy of this action which ts to be a part 
Association 


of the offical record of the 


Guy F. Loomis loved so much and served 


so well. 











In Rural Education 


by Hazel Davis 
Assistant Director of Research, NEA 

Editor’s Note: Wisconsin was represented at the 
White House Conference by Alice Drake, Rural 
Department of the La Crosse State Teachers Col- 
lege, and O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary of 
the WEA. 
a 4-H club member 
from nearby Maryland—was present at the 
White House Conference on Rural Education 
on October 3, 4, and 5. But the twelve million 
rural school children of America were present 
in the minds and hearts of the members of the 


® Only one rural child 


Conference, as they devoted two and a half 
days of concentrated thinking and planning for 
a brighter future for rural education and rural 
youth, 


Although the White House has been the 
scene of four previous conferences on child 
welfare and education, the recent meeting was 
the first aimed directly at improving the lot of 
tural children. The Conference was called to 
focus attention on the urgent need for better 
rural education and to chart lines of progress 
for the next decade. 


The meeting was planned and directed by 
three divisions of the National Education Asso 
ciation—Field Service, Rural Service, and Leg- 
islation and Federal Relations. Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams was Executive Chairman; 
Howard A. Dawson, R. B. Marston, and Glenn 
Archer co-chairmen. Wartime 
service rules on White House gatherings lim- 
ited the membership to 230 persons. These 


were secret- 


were carefully chosen by regions, on the basis 
of nominations made by rural leaders in each 
area, to represent farm organizations, the farm 
press, rural education, state teachers’ associa 
tions, and governmental agencies. Money was 
not available to pay travel expenses but rela 
tively few of those asked to come found it 
necessary to decline. Invitations were extended 
by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, both of 
whom took a warm personal interest in the 
Conference. The President addressed the group 
at the close of the first day's session; Mrs. 
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Design for the Future 


The White House Conference on Rural 
Education laid plans for better schools to 
assure a brighter future for rural youth, 


Roosevelt opened the first session and closed 
the last, was a participating member through 
out the two days of meetings in the East Room, 
and extended the hospitality of the White 
House in many ways. 

Each member of the Conference belonged 
to one of the ten groups which met at the 
headquarters of the NEA on the evenings of 
October 3 and 4, Preliminary work by chair 
men and recorders, and cooperative thinking 
at the group sessions made it possible for the 
Conference to receive at the second day's meet- 
ing a series of comprehensive recommendations 
on the scope, content, and organization of rural 
education and its place in building better com. 
munities and a better America. 


Committee recommendations were based in 
part on the picture of rural education and rural 
life which was drawn by the speeches and 
discussion during the first day of the Confer- 
ence. Addresses were given by Charl Ormond 
Williams, Howard A. Dawson, Murray D. 
Lincoln, John W. Studebaker, Fannie W. 
Dunn, Cyril W. Grace, and Katharine F. Len- 
root, followed by a panel discussion led by 
Carl C. Taylor. 

President Roosevelt's address at the close of 
the first day's session was a challenge to the 
Conference to offer advice and guidance to the 
nation in planning for education in peacetime 
on a better basis than we have ever known 
before. He indorsed the principle of federal 
aid for needy school districts. Referring to 4 
similar statement that he made at the New 
York meeting of the NEA in 1938, the 
President said: 

I believe that the federal government should rendet 
financial aid where it is needed, and only where it is 
needed—in communities where farming does not 
pay, where land values have depreciated . . . where 
industries have moved away. . Such government 
financial aid should never involve government inter- 
ference with state and local administration and _ con- 
trol, It must purely and simply provide the guarantee 


that this country is great enough to give to all of its 
children the right to a free education. 
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Contrasts in opportunity between rural and 
urban youth, the handicaps faced by rural com- 
munities in providing education, and the value 
to the nation of the human resources in rural 
areas were touched upon in one way and an- 
other by most of the speakers and in many of 
the proposals by the ten groups. The cities de- 
pend on the country not only for food and 
other natural products, but for population. 
The quality of rural education affects the qual- 
ity of citizenship in every city of the nation. 
A clear understanding of these facts, on the 
part of teachers as well as other citizens, is 
essential as a first step toward action in open- 
ing the road for progress toward better rural 
education. 


A summary statement of the Conference, 
presented by Ralph B. Jones and commented 
upon by Mrs. Raymond Sayre, emphasized the 
importance of the next steps in following up 
the ideals set forth during the meeting in 
Washington. Rural education must equip rural 
children and youth to take their full part in 
meeting the test of postwar economic and 
social readjustments in every phase of Amer- 
ican life. Every youth of the nation should 
graduate from high school; every high-school 
graduate should be prepared for the next step 
he contemplates taking. Rural people—teach- 
ers, farmers, everybody—should overcome the 
notion that country children cannot have what 
they need educationally just because they live 
in the country. It is possible ta secure what- 
ever is right and good and fair for rural edu- 
cation. But it can’t be done by the can’'t-be- 
doners. 

The program of action for rural schools, 
given in the summary statement of the Con- 
ference, is outlined in the NEA Leaders’ Letter 
No. 24, copies of which are now available 
gratis from the NEA as long as the supply 
lasts. The full proceedings of the Conference 
are being published by the National Education 
Association. This volume will form a valuable 
basis for study and discussion at regional, state, 
and community meetings. Only a careful read 
ing of the proceedings will reveal the full 
scope and breadth of the proposals made at 
the Conference. The following paragraphs give 
a selection, rather than a summary, of items 
for action at the national, state, and local level 
that may be of immediate significance to mem- 
bers of a state teachers association: 


eee 
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. a brighter future for rural education 


Photo courtesy Milwaukee Journal. 


1. Informed, determined, steady action must 
continue on behalf of federal aid to general 
education. Public opinion polls show that 
seven people out of ten in the United States 
favor federal aid for education. Teachers can 
enlarge that percentage and they can help to 
get public opinion registered with the law- 
makers in Congress. 

2. Forty-four state 
early in 1945. Their actions can help to close 


legislatures will meet 
the gap between rural and urban education or 
they can widen the gap. What happens to rural 
America affects all of America. If 75 
the duty of the city teacher, well organized and 
vocal, as it is of the rural teacher, to work 


aS Mit h 


vigorously for laws that will give the rural 
child a better chance in life. Here are some 
needs that call for legislation: 


Better laws for child accounting and compulsory 
school attendance. More than a million rural children 
of school age do not attend school at all. Many 
children who follow the crops are growing up as 
illiterates. Legal provision should be made to require 
the employment of attendance supervisors and home 
visitors and to establish system of child accounting 
Many states would be bankrupt if they accounted 
for their financial resources as carelessly as they 
account for their human resources. 








Shaping 4p NOW 


for the time when “Highways 
are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow’s “dream bus” is much more 


than a dream. It is shaping up today, 


in full scale models that will soon be 
translated into gleaming fluted metal, 
curved plastic glass, new type chairs 
built for long-trip relaxation — many 
comfort features we can’t even talk 
about now. 


Super-coaches like this are coming, 
sure as Victory —and Greyhound 
will make all possible speed in their 
construction, to replace buses over- 
worked by the pressure of wartime 
travel . . . and to give eleven million 
returning men and women of the 
armed forces a more delightful way 
to see and enjoy “This Amazing 
America” they fought for. 


To speed full Victory — 
buy more War Bonds! 


GREYHOUND 








A longer term of school. Hundreds of thousands 
of rural children are restricted to school terms of 
less than 8 months. Every year sees the schools given 
new duties to perform; a year-round program of 
diversified education is needed for rural schools, |f 
the present term is 160 days, lengthen it to 189 
if it is 180 days, lengthen it to 200. 


Larger units of school administration. One of the 
most urgent needs in rural education is the reorgan 
ization of schoo! districts into units large enough t 
secure professional leadership, provide a program of 
education through high school, supply health services 
and special instructional needs, to consolidate small 
schools where consolidation is wise, and to enric| 
the curriculum of all schools—large and small- 
thruout the school unit. State financial aid to local 
districts should place a premium rather than a handj 
cap on the formation of larger districts. New laws 
should be passed to encourage the enlargement of 
districts. State departments of education should be 
given personnel and resources to make community 
surveys as an aid to local district reorganization. 


A better system of taxation and support for 
schools. No other major public service depends s 
largely as does education on the local property tax 
for support. In about half of the states the state 
government is providing less than a third of the 
burden of school support. And in many states. the 
support given is not on an equalizing basis, so that 
little is done to raise the level of education in the 
areas that need it most. More than a fourth of the 
states have no state income tax. The local property 
tax is poorly administered in most states. Legislation 
is needed to enlarge and modernize state aid to 
schools, to broaden the base of taxation, and to im- 
prove tax assessment and tax collection procedures. 


Better teachers who are better paid. Certification 
and minimum-salary laws should go hand in hand 
Tenure and retirement laws need strengthening in 
many states. Legislation during the present emergency 
should guard against permanent certification or 
tenure rights for unqualified teachers who may nov 
be keeping school on a temporary basis. There 
should be continued efforts to raise requirements for 
entrance to the profession, at the same time that 
efforts are made to guarantee minimum salaries large 
enough to secure competent teaching service in every 
rural classroom. 


To secure legislation and to put into effect 
the numerous other detailed proposals of the 
White House Conference on Rural Education 
there is need for study, conference, discussion, 
and publicity thruout each state. 

3. In every locality there is need for study 
and discussion that will take the facts to the 
rural people generally, including the teachers, 
in their meetings, in their homes, up and down 
every country road of the nation. If rural 
people can get a new vision of what their 
schools might accomplish and can become 
aware of their own ability to improve condi- 
tions, the rural schools can become centers of 
service in building individual lives, enriching 
community living, and vitalizing the American 


way of life. 
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The Home and School 








# In order to acquaint teachers with the type 
of work being done by Parent-Teacher Asso- 
cations in Wisconsin, these pages are present- 
ing excerpts from program suggestions pre- 
pared by some of the committee chairmen of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for the guidance of local units. One of these 
follows: 


MOTION PICTURE AND VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


By Mrs. Palmer Edwards 
Chairman, Motion Picture and Visual Education 
® Many of our children have lived all of their 
lives in a world at war and have yet to know 
what it means to live in a world at peace. The 
motion picture is recognized as one of the 
strongest By 
selection of the movies we and our children 
see, we can serve two fundamental needs 
can obtain relief from the emotional tensions 


educational agents. intelligent 


we 


of our war-day living by taking ourselves into 
a realm of beauty and fantasy (remember 
“Bambi’?) or relaxing fun (did you like “My 
Sister Eileen’’?) or 
mation and understanding of our country, our 


we may obtain the infor- 


allies, Our enemies and our war effort. “A 
Journey for Margaret’ and ‘“The World War’ 
are excellent pictures. 

Rationing of raw film and the material for 
building sets and restrictions on transportation 
for long location trips are forcing the movie 
industry to use great ingenuity in production. 
The day of the single feature is fast returning, 
bringing an Opening for entertaining short 
subjects, the cartoon, novelty features, Passing 
Parade and also the newer type of short that 
deserves our recommendation and support. 
This new type is factual in content and docu- 
mentary in form. It is produced not only by 
the movie industry alone but in cooperation 
with and at the request of various government 
agencies. The Signal Corps produced ‘‘Fire 
Power” and ‘Combat Report’. “Japanese Relo- 
cation” was produced by the Office of War 
Information and “A Ship is Born” by the 
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United States Maritime Commission and the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

The film department of the British Informa 
tion Services has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to education and understanding in Eng- 
land and one hundred and fifty of these 
pictures are now offered to American audiences 
as a means of showing us what goes on in 
United Nations. 


Australia and films on Canada are also avail 


Britain and other Films on 
able. All these films are available for use on 
the 16 mm. machines that many of our schools 
have. Write me for complete information on 
any of this material. 

I believe the points given are workable but 
with your suggestions and questions we can 
together work out any changes that may be 
necessary to build a really productive depart- 
ment. Let us take our jobs seriously, acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the material in the manual 
and making use of the excellent Previews in 
our National Parent-Teacher. The Consumer's 
Digest also carries good evaluations on current 
movics. Here is the plan. 

1. Demonstrate the 
visual aids to your group. Cooperate with your 


value of the use of 
Program Chairman and plan for an early pro- 
gram on Movies and Visual Education 

? Keep your membership informed on the 
progress being made in visual education 

Most of us went to school before this edu 
cational means was employed. We can not 
appreciate or support what we do not know. 
Tell them. 
3. Cooperate with other agencies. 

Encourage your teachers in the greater use 
of visual education. Promote it if necessary. 
Let your local theatre manager know of your 
support or of your non-support. Compliment 
him on the good pictures he brings to you. 
Recommend to him the type of short subjects 
you want your children to see. 

i. Use government films. 

Do not 
Many are free 


neglect this great source of material. 
others may be had at a nom 


inel char 








Study and support the federal legislation 
endorsed by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 
By Elmer L. Sevringhaus, M. D. 


Wisconsin Chairman for Social Hygiene 
(Reprint from WISCONSIN PARENT-TEACHER) 


The books and pamphlets listed below have 
been selected fiom those that were exhibited 
at the State Parent-Teachers Conference in Mil- 
waukee. The prices are the most recent infor- 
mation available. The opinions about usefulness 
are based on the experiences of several differ 
ent people and should help in the decisions 
of parents and teachers about the books they 
want Orders for books 
should be placed with local book dealers or the 
American Social Hygiene Association which 
at 1790 Broadway, 


to purchase. these 


may be addressed directly 

New York 19, New York. 
For Parents of Small Children 

Your Own Story, by Mrs. Marion L. Faegre, 

1943. Available free from the Social Hygiene 

State Board of Health, Madison. 

This 60 page book presents the facts, and sug 


Division, 


gests the ways in which they can be taught to 
children in pre-school and primary grades. 

When Children Ask, by Mrs. M. H. Bro, 
Willett, Clark and Co., Chicago, 1940, $2. 
This 267 page book provides very sensible and 
modern answers to all types of questions, not 
only sex. The chapters on sex are excellent. 

Growing Up, by W. de Schweinitz; Mac- 
1939, $1.75. Useful for preadolescent 
children, and for the parents of much younger 
children who cannot yet read, but ask questions. 

Being Born, by Mrs. F. B. Strain; Appleton- 
Century, 1940, $1.50. Written for children in 
the period just before and during adolescence, 
and useful for parents who wish to know how 
to talk with them. 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education, by 
Mrs. F. B. Strain; Macmillan, 1942, $2.25. 
Offers teachers, etc. methods of approach, 
based on author's extensive experience. Sug- 
and 


millan, 


gests the words to be used in anatomic 


physiologic matters. 
For Junior High Age 
Attaining Manhood, and Attaining Woman- 
hood, companion $1 books by Dr. Georre W. 
Harper and Bros., 1939. 


Corner, These are 
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written to be read by boys and girls, and may 
be used in discussion groups. 

Understanding Ourselves, by Mrs. Marion 
L. Faegre, Minnesota Dept. of Health, Minne. 
apolis, 1943. Price 50 cents, in orders of 10 
or more 25 cents each. This 44 page booklet 
has two excellent diagrams of reproductive 
organs, is divided into halves on the two sexes, 
and is to be read by senior high school boys 
and girls, or used as the basis for instruction 
The most concise and up-to-date 
available. 


for juniors. 
material 
For Senior High Age 

Boy Mects Girl in War-time, Amer. Social 
Hygiene Assn., 1943, 10 cents. Frank discus. 
sion of conduct, standards, avoidance of dis. 
ease, and provided with brief appendix con- 
taining good anatomical diagrams. 

Petting, Wise or Otherwise? by E. L. Clarke, 
Association Press, 1942, 25 cents. An excellent 
conversational presentation of the question in 
frank fashion, and on a high plane. 

Looking Toward Marriage, by R. H. John- 
son, H. Randolph, and E. Pixley, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1943, 80 cents. This 100 page book 
strikes fire with young people, for it discusses 
in a good humored method, illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches, the problems of boy and 
girl friendships. 

Pre-Induction Health, a course of study for 
12th grade boys and girls. Available at cost, 
75 cents, from the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
This is a teachers’ outline of a twenty hour 
course to prepare young people for the physical 
and mental, as well as social hygiene problems 
that come at the end of high school days, wat 
or peace. 


For Parents and Teachers Who Want 

to Make Plans 

Sex Education, a Guide for Teachers and 
Parents, by T. D. Wood, M. O. Lerrigo, and 

B. Rice, 1937, Thos. Nelson and Sons, 25 
cents. This presents details of what should be 
taught at each level. 

High Schools and Sex Education, by B. C. 
Gruenberg, U. S. Public Health Service Edu- 
cational Publication No. 7, Washington, 1940, 
20 cents. This suggests how sex education may 
be incorporated into biology, physiology, gen- 
eral science, physical education, home econom- 
ics, or wherever theie is appropriate personnel 
and willingne’s to try. 
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“Mother! I can’t find my sweater.” 
“Well, wear one of Jean’s, then.” 
*‘Mother! I can’t find my hat.” 

“Well, take one of Joan’s, then.” 


That’s how it goes when you have 
twins in the family. 


In industry, this idea is called “‘in- 
terchangeability of parts.” And it’s 
been a General Motors keynote 
since the earliest days. 


Agreat contribution to this veryideawas These three cars were then taken General Motors men realized that this 
made by Cadillac in 1906 when they de- apart and the parts put in one big principle of making parts exactly alike 
cided to try for the Dewar Trophy, a pile. Then American mechanics so they could be used interchangeably 
prize forthegreatestmechanicaladvance assembled three complete cars  mustbhe applied in manufacturing better 
made by any motor car manufacturer. from these mixed parts, ran them, — things for more people. Using this prin- 
They shipped three cars to London. and won the trophy. ciple, motor cars by the millions were 
mass produced. And when war came, 
these General Motors men had the know- 
how to make war machines by the same 
methods in vast numbers and in record 
time. 





American industry is full of just such 
remarkable achievements 
And that's because 
men have been rew 
things in new and 


: as this. 
» IN Our country, 
arded for doing 
better ways. 














Today, under the destruction of And think of the fronts where This is the idea responsible for 

war, interchangeability of parts ts ground crews must work fran- of the good, full life of rew 
a lifesaver. Machines of war can tically to make repairs under It has certainly been ; +4 days. 
be repaired from each other’s parts fire. Precious minutes are the war effort. A Ae great aid to 
or spare parts. This plane, for saved for our side because surely produce sere on tet cn 
instance, will be ready to fly again every part fits with jewel-like Produce more and better 


things for more peop 
to come. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
ENERAL WLOTORS | [2 #28 wae sonos 
“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


in a few days. precision. le in the years 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of American Girl, Boy's Life, Open Road for Boys, Scholastic 
Magazines and Young America. Mr. C. F. Kettering, Directing Head of the General Motors Research Laboratories, has also made an 
interesting speech on the above subject. Reprints of this advertisement or Mr. Kertering’s talk may be obtained free by w riting 

General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan : 
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Capital Comments 








DO YOU KNOW—That a compar- 
ative study of the 48 states based on 
the latest available data revealed: 


1. Wisconsin ranks 
children on the 
clusive) ? 

. Wisconsin ranks 
pupils enrolled ? 

3. Wisconsin ranks 13th in the number of 
high school pupils enrolled ? 

4. Wisconsin ranks 16th in the cost of edu- 
cation per pupil enrolled ? 

5. Wisconsin ranks 17th in the cost of edu- 
cation per pupil enrolled in A. D. A. ? 


15th in the number of 
census (ages 5-17 in- 


nN 


20th im the number of 


6. Wisconsin ranks 12th in yearly current 
expenditures ? 
7. Wisconsin ranks 25th in the number of 


children ages 5-17 years per 1,000 adults ? 

8. Wisconsin ranks 7th in the number of one 
room schools in operation? 

9. Wisconsin ranks 9th in average income 
per person of total population? 

10. Wisconsin ranks 21st in income back of 
each child ages 5-17 years? 

11. Wisconsin ranks 19th in average salaries 
paid? 

12. Wisconsin ranks 30th in amount of state 
aid, 21st in county aid, and 16th in local 
support ? 

13. Wisconsin ranks 20th in the percentage of 
illiteracy—people 25 years and older who 
have had less than 4th grade of schooling ? 

14. Wisconsin ranks 44th in the percentage 
of 16 and 17 year old farm boys? 


These figures form the basis for many inter- 


esting interpretations about education in Wi 


CONSIN 











= DEPARTMENT CHANGES: A 
changes have taken place in this department 
the past few months: 


1. Ida Ooley, county supervising teacher of 


Milwaukee County, was recently appointed by 


Mr. Callahan to the position of elementary 
supervisor. Miss Ooley assumed her duties with 
the department on November Ist taking over 
some of the duties of John Shaw, who retired 
last spring, and Lois 


temporarily part of 


Nemec’s work while Mrs. Nemec is on leave 
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number of 


News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan, 


of absence from the department to complete 
her doctor’s degree. 

2. Gretchen Miller, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the new speech cor- 
rectionist in our Bureau for Handicapped 
Children. 


3. Dr. Gordon Mackenzie, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
loaned to the department to act as curriculum 
coordinator in the Wisconsin Cooperative Edu- 
cational Planning Program. 


4. Dr. W. H. Southworth began work in 
the department on October 1, Mr. Southworth 
comes from the Chicago office of the American 
Social Hygiene Association and is exceptionally 
well qualified to assist in the development and 
improvement of health programs in our Wis- 
consin schools. 


5. Dr. A. H. Edgerton on loan from the 
University will work on a part-time basis with 
Mr. Armstrong in the Guidance area. 


= “YOUR FUTURE” is the title of an attrac: 
tive 47 page bulletin recently issued by this 
department. This handbook, designed for the 
use of veterans, war-workers, and counselors, 
effectively presents the educational services 
available and services that may be obtained 
from other state and federal agencies. 


Copies have been mailed to all schools. If 
you are in a position to use this manual to 
advantage, write to the department or to the 
Veterans Recognition Board—South Wing, 


State Capitol. 


= “INTRODUCTION TO THE ARMED FORCES” 
is the name of a film just released which may 


now be secured by Wisconsin high schools 
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without charge. For further information write 
to Lt. Charles Chan, 706 Federal Building, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


s ANNUAL SCHOOLMEN’S CONFERENCE: In 
spite of rationed gas, tires, and hotel rooms, 
Wisconsin schoolmen came to Madison in large 
numbers for the annual fall meeting, Septem- 
ber 28th and 29th. Comments on the program 
were very favorable. 

Increasing attention to postwar education 
was stressed by speakers in the general sessions 
while more specific topics were discussed in 
group meetings. In the Friday morning session 
emphasis was placed on our state program, and 
such subjects as Veterans education, the Wis- 


consin Cooperative Curriculum Planning Pro- 


gram, and Health educatton were presented. 


Officers selected by the various school groups 
include: H. H. Thies, Reedsburg, president of 
the County Normal Association; Winston 
Brown, Waukesha, president of the County 
Superintendents Association; Virgie Howard, 
Wauwatosa, president of the City Supervisors 
Group; and Curtis G. Tronsen as president of 
the County Supervisors Association. 
s SCHOOL LUNCH MENU SERVICE: Menus 
for school lunches will be available again this 
year to all Wisconsin schools desiring to re- 
ceive them. Recipes will likewise be made 
available. All schools having contracts with the 
War Food Administration, Offices of Distribu- 
tion, receive the service automatically, Other 
schools may receive the menus and recipes by 
sending their request to the War Food Admin- 
istration, Office of Distribution, 20 North Car 
toll Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. The menus 
will be prepared and released each month by 
the State Board of Health nutritionists, State 
Department of Public Instruction and War 
Food Administration. The menus will meet the 
nutritional standards set up by the federal gov- 
ernment for the type A and B lunches. 


® JUNIOR RED CROSS: A significant increase 
in the use of the Junior Red Cross program in 
Wisconsin schools during the past year has 
been noted. This is due, no doubt, to a better 
understanding of the educational and_ service 
possibilities existent in Junior Red Cross. 

The war related activities of this program 
have reached tremendous proportions. In fact 
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over 25 million comfort and _ recreational 
articles have been provided men and women 
in the armed forces since Pearl Harbor. Most 


of this work was done as a part of class activity. 


Recently the Junior Red Cross was desig- 
nated by the State Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education as the channel through 
which various forms of educational assistance 
for the children of Europe should flow. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars contributed by 
Junior Red Cross members to the National 
Children’s Fund has been used to alleviate 
distress of boys and gitls who are victims of 


War. 


In view of these fine accomplishments and 
opportunities for service that lie ahead Mr. 
Callahan urges the re-enrollment of Wiscon 
sin boys and girls in this service during 
November this year. 


= LA CROSSE REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
POST WAR GUIDANCE PROBLEMS: A two day 
conference sponsored by the Department of 
Public Instruction with the cooperation of the 
University of Wisconsin was held in La Crosse 
on October 20 21st. Built 
theme ‘Will your community be ready to meet 


and around the 


the challenge?”—the purpose of this regional 
meeting was to formulate a coordinated and 
cooperative community program for the expan 
sion of guidance services to returning veterans, 
displaced war workers, high school, vocational, 


and college youth 


Sixteen consultants from various agencies on 
the federal and state level participated in the 
first day panels and evening symposium. The 
second day was devoted to a presentation of 
the services of city and county cooperating 
agencies available to those shifting from war 
to peacetime activities. The high point of the 
conference was reached when Supt. of Schools 
R. W. Bardwell, chairman of the conference, 
proposed that a committee of representatives 
be selected from the community groups to work 
toward developing a community counseling 
center. The motion was accepted and La Crosse 
is well on the way toward providing a cen- 
tralized service to kelp in the adjustments that 
will come with reconversions to be made at 
the close of hostilities. Other communities are 
working on plans to have conferences similar 


to that held in La Crosse. 
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= NEW LIFE MEMBER: Newest Wisconsin life 
member of the NEA is Mabel L. Berg. 


= CREATIVE SCHOOLS: Recent yearbook of 
the NEA Department of Elementary Principals, 
“Creative Schools’, gives concise descriptions 
of school activities in which opportunity and 
incentive to wholesome self-expression are 
present and from which commendable child 
growth is believed to have resulted. Free to 
department members, to others $2. 


= FUND FINANCES PROGRESS: A project of 
the NEA in co-operation with local and state 
the War 
Fund continues to aid education in five major 
fields. A 


teachers’ 


education associations, and Peace 


nationwide campaign to improve 
salaries has been stepped up. The 
Educational Policies Commission is carrying on 
a strong program to kelp win the war and the 
peace. 


The 


throughout the country a series of community 


Defense Commission is promoting 
conferences of leading citizens. A campaign to 
keep present teachers on the job and to recruit 
worthy candidates for teacher preparation con- 
tinues. Federal Aid for education is making its 


best progress and is bringing important needs 


of education to the attention of leading laymen. 


= NEA AFFILIATION: Each year many Wiscon 


education associations are affiliated 


with the NEA. Eve J such local rece'ves the 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION Galley 6 
NEA Research Bulletin, the NEA Journal, the 
annual volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 
the News Bulletin, and the Official Report of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. The 


sin local 


local is entitled to elect one delegate and one 
alternate to the NEA Representative Assembly 
for each 100 of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of the NEA. 

The annual 
affiliated 


afhiliation fee is $5 and 


the NEA 


include 100 per cent of all possible members 


any 


local members of which 
within a district have all the privileges of affli 


ation without payment of fees. 


= PROGRAM OF ACTION: The NEA tasks for 
i944—-1945 are: 
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Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


ae ie & WITH. . 6. R. RANKIN 


1. To strengthen services of schools toward 
winning the war. 

2. To secure for education a place at the 
peace table and to prepare youth and adults for 
effective postwar citizenship. 

3. To Federal Aid for 
without Federal control. 


secure education 

4. To increase teachers’ salaries. 

5. To maintain professional standards 

6. To keep high school age boys and girls 
in school. 

7. To counteract juvenile delinquency. 

8. To protect schools against attack. 

9. To extend, protect, and improve teacher 
retirement systems, tenure laws, and sick leave 
regulations. 

10. To foster new local associations and help 
to strengthen existing state and local associa- 
tions in achieving the 1944-1945 membership 
goal of 400,000. 

11. To complete the War and Peace Fund, 

12. To encourage development of chapters 
of Future Teachers of America. 

13. To help the Federal government develop 
a sound educational policy. 

14. To oppose any amendment to the U. § 
Constitution limiting Federal income, inher- 
itance, and gift taxes. 

15. To plan educational readjustments to 


meet postwar ne ds. 


m EARLY 100% NEA ENROLLMENTS: 





Systen Clintonville, New Holstein, Rice Lake, 
Ripon, Two Rivers, Winneconne 

Schools; Amery—Amery Public School; Hayward 

Hayward High School; Medford—Taylor County 
Normal School 

READ THE RESOLUTIONS 
By J. C. Chapel 
Prin Columbus School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

How many teachers have read the resolu- 

tions adopted at Pittsburgh by the NEA Com- 


mittee on Resolutions? They appear in the 
September issue of the NEA Journal. As your 
committee I would 


representative on this 


appreciate your comments, Resolution 4d on 
scholarships and Resolution 6 on conservation 


(Turn to page 160) 
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00 OF offering a soldier the comforts of home 


HOME! There’s no place like it. And nobody knows 
it better than a fighting man back on furlough. Ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is one of the comforts of home everybody 
welcomes. That’s why frosty bottles of “Coke’’ belong 
in your home refrigerator. At the words Have a “‘Coke”, 
refreshment joins the party to make it gayer, brighter. The 


good old American custom of the pause that refreshes is ; 
“Coke” = Coca-Cola 
ul ir 


spreading in many lands around the globe,—has become It’s natural for poy names 
to acquire friendly 
tions. That's wh 


Coca-Cola called 


I 


; 
a happy symbol of our friendly, refreshing home-ways. AP ac 


THE COCA-COLA ¢ 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





He Asked For It 

Papa: “Don’t you think our son gets his intel 
ligence from me?” 

Mama: “He must have. I've still got mine.” 


Professional Service 

Client: “Why, this is outrageous! You are taking 
75 per cent of the damages I was awarded!” 

Lawyer: ‘You forgot sir, that my skill, legal train 
ing and experience got you the money.” 

Client: “But I was the victim!” 

Lawyer: “Tut-tut. Anybody could get hit by a car.” 


Good Suggestion 

Dad,” said the only son not in service, “I'd like 
to marty after harvest.” 

“Why wait so long, son?” inquired papa. ‘Maybe 
she can run a binder.” 


A Reasonable Preference 

We've just heard about the GI on a transport who 
called to his seasick buddy: ‘Say, come look at the 
big ship.”” But the buddy groaned: “Don’t bother me 
Call me when you see a bus.” 


Anchors A-weigh 

Legendary is the U. S. serviceman's desire not to 
stay put, his constant requests for transfers. Latest 
story about that habit concerns the group of seamen 
who got to Heaven. “What kind of sailors are they?” 
asked St. Peter. ‘They're American,” replied his 
assistant. “Oh, well, let ‘em in,’ said St. Peter. 
“They'll want a transfer in six months anyway.” 


Cause and Effect 

Mrs. (fishing): “John, those corks you bought are 
no good.” 

John: “Why?” 

Mrs.: ‘Mine just sank.” 


Could Be 

“I don’t need none!” shouted the lady of the 
house before the agent had opened his mouth. 

“How do you know?” he returned. “I might be 
selling grammars.” 


Rationalization 
“Why is it you go steady with her?” 
“Well—she’s different from other girls.” 
“In what way?” 
“She'll go with me.”’ 


Sure of His Ground 

Air Lieutenant: “How would you like to have a 
hop in my airplane?” 

Steward: ‘‘No, suh, Ah stays on 
and de more firmah, de less terrah.” 


CHASE 


terrah firmah, 




















TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


Realization 

Young Mother: “Nurse, what is the most difficult 
thing for a young mother to learn?” 

Nurse: “That other people have perfect children, 
too. 


He Didn't Get It 


Dear Dad: Gue$$ what I need mo$t of. That's 
right. $end it along. Be$t wi$he$. 
Your $on, 
Ru$s. 
Dear Russ: NOthing ever happens here. We 


kNOw you like your school. Write us aNOther let- 
ter. Jim was asking about you at NOon. NOw we 
must say goodbye 

As ever, 


Dad. 


Special Occasion 

Tramp: “Lady, I’m hungry. Could you give me a 
piece of cake?” 

Lady: “Isn't bread good enough for you?” 

Tramp: “Yes, ma'am, but you see today is my 
birthday.”’ 








GINGER! 














HERMAN S 











Mother, the casualty list came 
out today. 








—44TH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madisen 5,Wis. 
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I THIS WAR the railroads have done twice as big 
a transportation job as in the first World War. 


But they are doing another job which may not be 
so well known, as is shown by these contrasting 
facts: 


In the last war, the operation of the railroads 
took money out of the United States Treasury. 


In this one, the railroads are putting money 
into the Treasury. 


In the last war, when the Government took over 
the railroads, even though freight rates and passen- 
ger fares were raised, Congress had to appropriate 
more than $1.600,000,000 to meet 
deficits. 


In this war, the railroads have been 
managed by their owners. A far bigger 
and better transportation job has 
been done. And, since Pearl Harbor, 


the railroads have turned into the 
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United States Treasury the tremendous sum 
of $3,250.000,000 in taxes 
at the rate of nearly $4,250,000 


and today are pay- 
ing federal taxes 


every 24 hours. 


And, on top of all this, the railroads in the same 
months since Pearl Ilarbor have paid for the sup- 
port of state, county and city governments another 
$750,000,000 and are today paying state and local 
taxes at the rate of $800,000 per day. 


That’s five million dollars a day paid in taxes—ten 


times as much as the owners receive in dividends. 


Send Christmas Gifts before December Ist 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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but they did have it coming because of 


THE WISCONSIN LIFE 


AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN FEATURE 





Policyholders of The Wisconsin Life are protected 


by the automatic premium loan feature, which 
keeps msurance in force on a premium paying 
basis as long as there is any equity in the policy 
Here is one of many letters in which the feature 


meant payment of a death benefit 


“Again assuring you that we appreciate this 
service and your bringing our attention to this 
money that we did not know we had coming 


I remain 
Get this and other advantages by insuring with— 


THESWISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
30 W.]MIFFLIN |ST.,|MADISON, WISCONSIN 























We Invite Your Inquiries on 
Loans for Homes 
and Our Plans for 


Systematic Saving 


3% 


(CURRENT RATE) 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 


Let the mailman be your 
messenger of thrift! If 
you are interested in 
setting aside monthly 
sums regularly, write us 
for details, 
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APROFESSIONAL READING & 


SELECTED BY THE READING CIRCLE BOARD 
FROM THE STATE READING CIRCLE List 





An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition, by 
Henry C. Sherman and Caroline Sherman 
Lanford. The Macmillan Co., 1943. 292 p 
$2.00. 


The authors, authorities in the field of nutri 
tion, give an overview of up-to-date nutritional 
information and present the type of material 
which teachers can profitably turn to when 
planning their work in health, in social studies, 
or in other areas. The authors discuss the nutti- 
tional needs of the individual and tell how to 
satisfy these needs in a clear, concise, interest 
ing manner; interesting because of their own 
background of research, of their wide acquaint 
ance with literature in the field, and of their 
style of writing. 

The chapters on the nutritional problems of 
the nation and of the community emphasize 
the vital importance of the whole nutritional 
field. 


Good Nutrition for Everybody, by L. Jean 

Bogert. University of Chicago Press, 1943, 

i p. $1.50. 

A brief discussion of nutrition with parti 
ular stress on ‘nutrition in terms of food’. The 
author says that she is interested particularly in 
which foods and how much of each are needed 
to satisfy the daily requirement of different 
individuals, The latter part of the book con 
tains recipes of dishes of high nutritive value. 
This book does not give the depth of under 
standing which the Sherman and Lanford 
does, but it, too, would be helpful to have as 


a quick reference in the subject of nutrition. 


Eat a Good Breakfast to Start a Good Day. 
Nutrition and Home 
S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C. August, 1944. No 
charge for 1 copy. 


Bureau of Human 


Economics, U. 


This brochure should be on every teachers 
bulletin board to help combat the present neg 
lect of a good breakfast. The information given 
is simple, concise, and nutritionally sound 
Popular style 

LOUISE SOBYE 
Professor of Nutrition 
Milwaukee—Downer College 
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wh by Cosmopolitan Club Elect 1945 Officers thing gg veo Ms Wisconsin 
: 5 sates post on October 28 to accept the 
udies, At the thirteenth annual dis-| At the October meetings of the | position of provost at the Uni 
nutti- tinguished award dinner of the | sectional educational associations | versity of California at Los An 


ow to § Cosmopolitan Club of Milwau- | ofhcers were chosen to guide the | yeles. Mr. Dykstra has asked that 
kee the evening of October 26, | activities for ‘45. For the South- | his resignation be effective Febru 


terest William F. Rasche, director of | western Wisconsin Education As- | ary 1, 1945 

Own § the Milwaukee School of Voca- | sociation which meets at Platt In his prepared statement which 
uaint tional and Adult Education, was | ville, R. E. Balliette, supt. of | he presented to the Board of 
oa given the annual prize for out- | schools of Platteville, was named | Regents he said, “I am taking 
their standing service during the year. | president to succeed Robert W. | this action after long and serious 
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mont, vice-president, and Arthur | the University of Wisconsin. It 
the university which I left to 
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— “Milwaukee is justly proud of 
tonal its elaborate vocational school, is 
the largest institution of its kind become city manager of Cincin 
in the world. While the admin nati. I have deep roots in the 
Jean istration of the school’s affairs Los Angeles community. It was 
is in itself a tremendous task and | home to me for many years 


1943, responsibility, William Frank Before the board voted unani 
Rasche has, nevertheless, greatly mously to accept Dr. Dykstra 
broadened the scope of his ac- | resignation, Regent President 

arti tivities. With a wide knowledge | Walter Hodgkins praised Presi 

The § of civic needs and a sincere love dent for “showing great foresight 

ly in for his fellowman, he has, on | and aggressiveness. He succeeded 

4 frequent occasions, rendered serv in vetting facilitics here which 


will remain as a monument to 
him—the Memorial Union thea 
ter, Kronshage and _ Elizabeth 


-eded ices of inestimable value to the 
erent § community. Of him it can be 
truly said, ‘he has traveled the 
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Wisconsin Recreation 
Council Organized 


On August 11 at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin a group of in- 
dividuals representing a number 
of Wisconsin organizations 
formed a Wisconsin Recreation 
Council. H. G. Danford, direc- 
tor of the Department of health, 
physical education, recreation, 
and safety of Madison, was 
elected state chairman. Mrs. Ron- 
ald A. Dougan of Beloit, rep- 
resenting the Federation of Music 
Clubs of Wisconsin, was chosen 
vice-chairman, and John Strobel 
of Milwaukee, representing the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 
was elected secretary-treasurer 
Executive Committee members in- 
clude: Quincy Doudna, Wiscon- 
sin Recreation Leaders Labora- 
tory; Mrs. George Strom, Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. J. O. Wilson, Wis- 


consin Congress of Parents and 


| Midland 
J. Douglas, Women of the Wis- | 
Federation; | 
and Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Uni- | 


| consin 


HEADLINE HAPPENING 


—. 


Teachers; Wilbur Leatherman, | Fowlkes Becomes Dean 


Mrs. R. 


Cooperatives ; 


Farm Bureau 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The constitution which was 
adopted by the group included 
the following statement of pur- 
pose: (1) to stimulate state-wide 
interest in recreation as an es- 
sential part of living; (2) to pro- 
mote the correlation of the pro- 
grams of all state and national 
agencies and organizations, pub- 
lic and private, interested in rec- 
reation and allied fields, for the 
purpose of working out a joint 
approach to communities, thereby 
eliminating confusion and dupli- 
cation of effort; (3) to encourage 
recreational planning on a state- 
wide basis; (4) to stimulate and 
aid community action in meeting 
both present and future local 
recreational needs; (5) to en- 


| courage and further the training 


of workers in the recreational 
field. 


U.W. Summer Session 


Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, direc. 
tor of the University of Wiscon. 
sin Summer Session since 1942. 
has been raised to the status of 
full dean of the Summer Session 
by action taken at a recent meet. 
ing of the State University Board 
of Regents. The action was rec. 
ommended by Pres. C. A. Dyk. 
stra because of confusion arising 
in the use of the term Director 
in connection with the Summer 


Session and the fact that Dr 
Fowlkes has been liaison officer 
| between the president and_ the 


| deans. 


Dr. Fowlkes has been with the 
School of Education since 1922, 
when he was appointed assistant 
professor of education. He be- 
came associate professor in 1924 
and professor in 1927. 











YOU'LL WANT TO PLACE 
your order NOW for a 


DeVRY PROJECTOR ¢ 


To insure your Classrooms the best 


pendable—the simplest to 


operate 


DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


« 


the most reliable and de- i 
and the most economical 


Motion Picture Projector (Sound or Silent) to buy and to 


place your order with us now for a precision 










a LES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 








maimtain REELS—REWINDS—LAMPS 
DeVRY! Reels—40086. coc cccece a scenaanen $ 4 
; ea ee [6G0 Ee eacceteuapeaecan- a ee 
You'll want to benefit from DeVRY’S WAR-PERFECTED Splicers (Craig, Jr.) each ~----- 3.95 
SKILLS Projection Lamps for Slidefilm 
: or Projectors saistatabeoiies 2.25 
bs SOO; Walt acascconoensssocccos ee 
Those capable craftsmen who helped establish DeVRY'S 31- 750-watt—for 16mm. Projectors. 4.10 
year reputation for the finest in Motion Picture Equipment are Ex Pag Seduord ns 3 
“coming back from the wars’. To the nation’s schools and Dhnis Fiectei Calle, © 
colleges are going the first DeVRY Motion Picture Sound Rewinds (16 mm. and 35 mm.) 
3 : combination hand 10.00 


Projectors. Your order placed with us now assures your being 
among the first to whom we will deliver a new DeVRY—the 


choice of so many who demand motion picture’s best. 





(All lamps subject to 74% 
exempt, submit Exemption Certificate 


GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 


BAY THEATRE BUILDING - - 


ee DEVRY wee TRIGUTOR 


GREEN BAY,\WISCONSIN 


The only motion picture sound equipment manufacturer to receive the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ 


iv. 
Federal Tax. If 


with order) 













three consecutive times. 
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2 Lomo ng 

THE RESULTS OF THE 

GALLUP NATIONWIDE SURVEY 
OF 


OFFICERS, AND PARENTS 


TEACHERS, P.T. A. 











7 Out of 


10 


Prefer The Reader’s Digest 


to any other general magazine used in classes in English 
in high schools throughout the country 


105% GREATER 
IMPROVEMENT IN 
READING 


92% GREATER INCREASE 
IN VOCABULARY 


In a scientifically - supervised 
program 10,636 students were 
tested. 

One half of these students 
used The Reader's Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who 
did use it improved 105% in 
General Reading Ability and 
92% in Vocabulary—over and 
above the improvement of 
those who followed ordinary 
study methods 

The testing program was 
conducted by Dr. Herbert A 
Landry, member of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of 
Education, New York City. 





HE nationwide survey conducted 

by Dr. Gallup and his organiza- 
tion among thousands of teachers, 
P.T.A. officers, and parents has just 
been completed. 

Seven out of every ten (an average 
of 70.3% of persons in the three 
groups) selected The Reader’s Digest 
as their preference, from a group of 
general magazines most widely used 
in high school classes in English. The 
next magazine selected was chosen by 
10% of those interviewed—a seven-to- 
one preference for The Reader’s Digest. 


Also 
“Best for American Citizenship’ 


p) 


Another question asked in this im- 
partial survey was: Which one of these 
magazines do you think serves best in 
helping high school boys and girls 
to become better American citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. All are 
regularly distributed to high school 
students. The Reader’s Digest again 
easily won first preference—by a per- 
centage so large that it exceeded the 
total vote for all three of the maga- 
zines which were next highest in the 


voting! In fact, the preference for The 
Reader's Digest was about 214 times 
that shown for Magazine “B,” almost 
5 times that for Magazine “C” and for 
Magazine “D.” 


850,000 Copies— 
In 70,000 Classrooms 


To those in charge of 70,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country it is not 
necessary to announce this unbiased 
substantiation of their own good judg- 
ment. For them The Reader’s Digest, 
and the supplementary educational 
material that goes with it, including 
the special 16-page insert of reading 
and vocabulary exercises, provide a 
highly important service which they 
can obtain from no other magazine. 


The Reader’s Digest looks forward 
to the time when it will be possible for 
an even greater number of teachers 
and students to know and to use it—in 
their classes in English, the Social Sci- 
ences, and in helping to build better 
American citizens for the important 
years ahead. But these plans must rest 
until paper is again available to per- 
mit acceptance of new orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin Students 
Compete for Awards 


Fifty thousand high school] | 
teachers | 


principals and _ science 
have been asked to aid in the 
fourth annual Science Talent 
Search to find the nation’s forty 


most scientifically talented  sen- 
iors, Watson Davis, director of 
the Science Clubs of America, 


has announced 

Invitations have been mailed 
requesting principals and teach 
ers to participate in the 
which will ultimately select a 
“fortunate forty’ during the 
school year who will attend the 
Science Talent 
ington, where they will compete 
for $11,000 in Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships. 


One of the important steps in | 


the comvetition for the scholar 
ships—a qualifying examination 

will be held under the super 
vision of local teachers and prin- 
cipals between December 1 and 
December 27. Boys and girls who 
are in the graduating classes of 
their high private and 
denominational regard 
less of age—are eligible to en 
ter the Search. 


schools, 
schools 


Search | 


Institute at Wash- | 


Students who take the exami- 
nation must also submit a 1,000 
word essav on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project.” Their teachers 
will be asked to submit a state 
ment of the student's personality, 
work habits, initiative, and 
scholastic records to the board of 
judges of the Science Talent 
Search 

From the approximately 15,000 
students expected to enter the 
Search, 40 will be selected to at 
tend the Science Talent Institute 

-held annually in Washington 
with all expenses paid. Two hun- 


dred and sixty will be named 
honorable mention winners. An- 
nouncement of the finalists’ and 


honorable mention winners’ 
names will be made early next 
year. 


The Westinghouse scholarships 
may be used at any accredited 
college or university selected by 
the student, with the single stip 
ulation that he study towards a 


degree in engineering or one of | 


the sciences, such as electricity, 


chemistry, physics, medicine, me- | 


teorology, mathematics, or 
biology. 

Four high school students 
from Wisconsin included 


among the forty made the 


were 
who 


HEADLINE HAPPENING; 


—_— 


Extension Division Urges 
Use of Motion Filins 


A motion picture projector in 
every school, providing a_ prac 
tical means for impressing Class. 
lessons as vividly upon 
school youth as the entertainment 
film does upon the general popu. 
lation, is a Wisconsin educa. 
tional aim. Dr. L. H. Adolfson, 
associate director of the Univer. 
sity Extension division, has ap. 
nounced that Dr. Walter A. Wit. 
tich, acting director of the Bureay 
of Visual Instruction, will upon 
request visit Wisconsin school 
systems to demonstrate teaching 
techniques with films on the ele 
mentary, junior and senior high 
school levels, and to illustrate 

(Turn to page 154) 


room 


trip to Washington last year in 
order to compete in the finals, 
They were Ruth Hulda Miles of 
Union Free High School, Fenni- 
more; Charles: W. Butler, West 
High, Madison; Wayland E. No- 
lan, Wisconsin High, Madison; 
Royal M. Corr, Whitefish Bay 
High, Milwaukee. Fourteen othe 
high school students from W iscon 
received honorable mention 


sin 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY TESTS 





STANFORD 


Separate subject tests 
* 
SCHORLING ET AL. 


ARITHMETIC TEST 
S 


of FUNCTIONAL 
THINKING 
in MATHEMATICS 





ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Primary, Intermediate, Advanced 


HUNDRED PROBLEM 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 - - - - - - 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 


TESTS 


Alpha for 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST 
IOWA SILENT READING 


TESTS: New Edition (Revised) 
Elementary and Advanced 


Have you seen our Catalog of Standard Tests, just off the press? 


Grades 
grades 4-9; Gamma for high schools 


STEVENS READING 
READINESS TEST 


Represented by Clay B. Mathers 


for 


1-4; Beta 
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‘ WORLD IS LOOKING TO YOUNG ENGINEERS 
h Bay HE eee 
1 other 
/iscon 
ention, Bpportunities were never brighter for engineers experience in Westinghouse plants. However, under 
Immediately ahead of us le new and ever-expanding the wartime accelerated schedules, students attend 
pportunities for every type of engineering. All the Carnegie Tech in the summer time as well as during 
vorld is looking to young engineers for trained help the regular school year. Work assignments at West- 
: : i é ; 
putting into effect the vast plans industry has for inghouse plants are temporarily suspended. Indi 
the future. vidual scholarship payments amount to $1850 
We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 1 Final selections are based on applicant’s general 
h school to make engineering their career ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of leadership 
Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships Scholarship winners are under no obligation to work 
re offered each year at Carnegie Institute of Tech- for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does West 
logy in Pittsburgh. inghouse make any promise to employ them 
” These scholarships normally cover a full engineering Applications must be received by February 1, 1945 
Is urse plus the equivalent of two years of practical Send for full particulars now. 
Ro te re te a ee ere 
| Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department Wis 114 | 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
\ ' , e | 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa | 
estin OUSE | Please send me application forms, and full information 
Plants in 25 cities Offices Everywhere about the George Ws inghouse Engineering cholarshiy ~ 
| Carnegie Institute of Technology | 
p NAME PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 
| SCHOOL | 
A 16x10, reproduction of the picture | | 
above, suitable for framing, will be sent | ScHOOL ADDRESS | 
without charge upon request. | | 
I cir ZONE STATE | 
| Check here if you want a 16x10!4 reproduetion of picture | 
ES AP ESS SA REE IO TIO, LTE 
rs 
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Page 154 HEADLINE HAPPENING 
SECTIONAL OFFICERS— member of the board of directors | EXTENSION DEPT.— 
(Continued from page 149) succeeds B. A. Kennedy of Prairie (Continued from page 152) 
dent; Mary Hambly, Hurley, sec- “eo ges eon members woos 9) how educational films further re 
retary; F. W. Altenburg, Ashland ea : ja slahitts "y a agian | tention, establish readiness, and 
County Normal teacher, treas- | 4 ag sens t Achby. Thien | speed the classroom teaching 
urer; M. A. Vesperman principal “ae t Toms 10 Vey L rt process. The bureau offers als 
of Drummond, member of the € Vert ae ws _ a ge | to help solve problems of cur } 
executive committee. Hal mie y or. weiner  **' | riculum coordination in the us d 
At the Eau Claire meeting in| “™@'mstad © Maes epee me | of films for daily classroom needs 
October Lawrence Dawson, su- eee an my pss tre “Increasingly,” Dr. Wittic! 
perintendent of River Falls, was ” eg i i. pos hype maintains, “children are begin. ff a—— 
elected president of the North- pete i: pana f Colb “pr ning to see the tremendous ad 
western. W. E. Slagg, Eau Claire, “ian ge? Pe id ' Wisc ae | vantage of learning by secing and 
was re-elected secretary for three Teacl ° the Centra Po aeneen listening to well prepared, au 
years, and E. E. Waters, Shell eachers association. thentic, and pedagogically sound Dec, 
Lake, treasurer for one year. films, and to respond favorabl 
At the close » 32 an- sting > lessons these 
ne close of the 32nd ‘l- DYKSTRA RESIGNS— to testing on the lessons the a 
nual convention of the Lake Su- > es Beek, pictures impart. rep. 
perior Education Association Paul eee Pie Saee: Eeey According to bureau officials Feb. 1° 
E. Williams of Gordon was} came executive secretary of the | 182 sound and 204 silent projec aia 
named to succeed George Shaw | Cleveland Civic League ‘and in| tors are regularly in use in Wis Myar. 
of Superior as president. Other | 1920 secretary of the Chicago | consin schools, and more a 
officers include: Laura Bardon,! City Club. Two years later he | being installed every mont} 
Central high school, vice-presi- | became secretary of the Los An- | Teaching films are abundant fro 
dent; Valborg Rollefson, Patti geles City Club. From 1923-29 the 2,000 titles listed in the stat Wess 
son school, secretary; Ida Flog-| he was professor of municipal | bureau’s film library. This. stat a 
stad, STC, treasurer; and Daisy | administration at the University | agency offers as many as 435 au rv 
Fulton, McCaskill school, and J.| of California. He became City | thoritative teaching films out of nd tl 
Arthur Taylor, Bryant school,| Manager of Cincinnati in 1930. | its collection of more than 3,400 §* au 
members of the board of In 1940 he was granted a| copies. <n 
directors. leave of absence from the Uni- ; nie <7 
The Western Education Asso- | versity of Wisconsin to serve as Solve credit problems TOUS —— 
ciation chose W. R. Bruce, super- | national director of the nation’s | your Credit Union. The Credi D 
intendent of Sparta as president | first peacetime selective service | Union way is prompt, confidential ® om 
for ‘45. Mr. Bruce who was a! law from 1940 until April 1941. | economical, and convenient Forrest 
eee SS ance, \ 
Forrest 
urector 
| She wil 
“HOW TO USE” BUSINESS MACHINES - 
img M 
H H iti | @ Maure 
A Series of Workbooks by Leading Authorities oar 
ccepte: 
The “How to Use” books meet the demand for short, intensive, practical courses sa d 
in the use of business machines. , 
eaders| 
How to Use the Calculator and the How to Use the Adding Machine— Neenal 
Comptometer, Second Edition. 20 Units. Ten-Key Keyboard. 10 Units. Potter | iihani 
and Ster = — 
~— 60 Meehan 60 | | 
How to Use Crank-Driven Calculators. cae 
: How to Do Billing or Invoicing. 20 
20 Units. Stern and Stuart .60 . . 
Units. Stern and Stern .60 
How to Use the Adding Machine— 
Selective Keyboard. 10 Units. Potter How to Use Duplicating Machines, 20 
and Stern .60 Units. Alexander 60 
The problems in these workbooks are from actual business and relate defi- 
nitely to the particular kind of machine being studied. Students learn, step 
by step, from directions that are simple, clear, and definite. These work- 
books not only enable the student to develop operating skill but also famil- 
iarize him with business practices and business-machine situations. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY |L_ 
| 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London No 
Novem. 
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The Educational Spotlight 



































COMING EVENTS 


De. S- 9: American Vocational Association, 
Philadelphia. 

feb, 9-10: Southern WEA, Madison. 

feb. 19-21: Regional AASA Conference, Chicago. 

Mar 23: Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 





West Bend Board Entertains Teachers: On Oc 
ber 11th, the Board of Education of the West Bend 
ublic Schools entertained the public school teachers 
ind their families at a dinner party at the Fifth 
Avenue Methodist Church. Games were played, and 
board members and enjoyed a 
itormal evening. 


teachers sociable, 


Director A. H. Klumb presented Dr. Gertrud 
Forrester, commercial teacher and director of guid 
xe, with a and praised her work. Miss 
Forrester is leaving West Bend to become guidance 
irector in the Ridgeway Park, New Schools 
She will also conduct a class on Saturday 
Columbia University 


Corsage 
Je rsey 


mornings at 


M y 1p ple Lale 


Maurec 


Joins La 
Applegate, grade 
Neenah Public schools during the last two years, has 
cepted a position as teacher and supervisor in the 
ial department of La Crosse STC beginning Febru 
During the last two summer 
N instructor at La Under Miss Applegate's 
eadership the social studies and reading programs at 
Neenah were reorganized and creative activities were 
ncouraged 


Crosse 


school 


SIC Faculty 


supervisor in_ the 


sessions she was 


Crosse 


Marquardt 
a complete 


Order Conventi Speeches of Mis 
Any member of the association desiring 
transcript of the six main speeches delivered at the 


convention may secure them by placing your order 


directly with Miss Marquardt, 4140 N. 15th Street, 
Milwaukee. The price is $3.00. Please enclose yout 
check or money order 

Ovamme Be « mM ¢ Stoughton Princip a: T=: O 


Qvamme, musi¢ and history instructor in the Stough 


ton High school since 1929, has been chosen high 
school principal to succeed Harold Mennes who will 
go to Neenah on January 1. A graduate of Luther 
College and the University of Wisconsin he has 
taught in North Dakota and Minnesota befor< 


joining the faculty at Stoughton 

















=e Manual Training Teachers 
a = J . 
- F.P.M. Frames Have 
| |e Gone to War! 
Blades Still Available... 
6 for 25¢ 
q F.P.M. blades outlast all others 
4}| Cut at any angle wood, iron or 
“| bakelite. Free sample sent 
4 Manual Training Teachers upon 
y request. 
|} 4] FP. MAXSON 
° coal N 3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
° C) C) IOUS 
ss CHICAGO, ILLINOI 











“THE MESSIAH” 


59th annual presentation 


MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


2:30 p. m. Sunday, Dec. 3, 1944 


Chorus Orchestra Soloists 


Reserved Seats NOW on Sali 


70¢, 1.00, 1.20, 1.50, 2.00 (inc. tax) 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Director 
The Bostor Symphony has no iperior 
in the wor Olin Downes, N. Y. Tir 


AUDITORIUM 
1944, 7:30 p. m. 
Milwauk 
Sale 
(tax 


MILWAUKEE 


Saturday, Dec. 9, 
{cast natir from 


National Bri mat 
Reserved Seats NOW on 
4.50 


1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 


1.20, 5.00, 








Arion Club Office, 718 No. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
(Tickets mailed when remittance and stamped envelope accompany order) 
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100%.ers LOCAL, STATE, NATIONAL 


Frederic, Grantsburg, Kohler. 


WEA 100%ers TO OCTOBER 31 


Adams-Friendship H. S., Albany, Algoma, Almond, 
Amherst, Arena, Argyle, Ashland Rural Normal 
Badger, Balsam Lake, Bangor, Baraboo, Beaver Dam 
Voc. Sch., Beloit Voc. Sch., Benton, Birnam- 
wood, Blair, Blanchardville, Bloomer, Blooming- 
ton, Blue River, Bowler, Brussels, Buffalo Co 


A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


Teaching, like a combat job, is a long 
steady uphill pull. And this demands 
pretty smooth-going 

nerves. ... Of course, €)>- 

the degree of strain Nd 
and intensity is 
different. But if 
chewing Gum 
has been dis- 
covered by our 
boys to help Fer 
lieve nervous ten- 
sion, being looked 
upon as an on-duty 
necessity, you might 
care to see if it might Teaching is | 

not ease down some of “°° “7 “™ 
that nervous tension for you when 
you go home from school. . . partic- 
ularly if you have papers to mark, 
reading or studying to do. 





x 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, 
too. But we do say that here’s a handy, 
little first hand discovery straight from 
the front that you might find worth 
your trying some day. Some day when 
wholesome, refreshing, popular 
Doublemint is again available here. 
Just now, our entire limited output of Doublemint 
a real-mint, best quality Gum) is serving our 
overseas men, helping them fight battle nerves and 
neTve U ear-and-tear Sut some day soon, we 
hope, Doublemint wiil be once more in your home 


store dnd at your service. Y-4 
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THE WEA HONOR ROLL 


Normal, Burlington 

Cadott, Calumet Co., Cedarburg, Centuria, Chet 
Chilton, Clayton, Clear Lake, Cobb, Colfy, 
Columbus, Columbia Co., Crandon, Cudahy 

Darlington, Deerfield, Delavan, DePere, Dorcheste; 
Dresser, Dunn Co., Dunn Co. School Agric 
Durand 

Eau Claire Co., Edgerton, Eleva, Elkhorn, Endeay,, 

Fairchild, Fall River, Fifield, Florence, Fond du Lx 
Fox Lake 

Gillett, Glenwood City, Grant Co. (Rural, Stg 
Graded and Co. Office), Green Bay, Green By 
Voc. Sch., Green Co., Green Co. Normal, Gree. 
dale, Green Lake 

Hammond, Hartford, Hartland, Hayward, Highland 
Holcombe, Holmen 

Iowa Co., Ithaca 

Jackson Co., Jefferson, Juneau, Juneau Co. 

Kenosha Co., Kewaunee, Kimberly, Kohler 

La Crosse STC, La Crosse Voc. Sch., La Farge, Lak 
Geneva, Lakewood School, Laona, Lena Living; 
ton, Lodi, Lomira, Loyal 

Madison Voc. Sch., Marion, Manitowoc Co., Mar 
thon, Marinette City P. S. Voc. Sch., Marinette 
Co. Normal, Markesan, Marshall, Marshfield 
Mattoon, Mauston, Mayville, Medford, Menash: 
Menomonee Falls, Menomonie, Merrill, Mil 
town, Milton—Milton Jct., Mineral Point, Mino 
qua, Monroe, Montello, Mountain, Muscoda 

Neenah, Neillsville, Neshkoro, New Auburn, Ne 
Glarus, New London, Niagara 

Oakfield, Oconto, Oconto Co., Oconomowoc, Ocont 
Falls, Onalaska, Orfordville, Oshkosh, Out 
gamie Rural Normal, Oxford 

Pardeeville, Park Falls, Peshtigo, Pewaukee, Phillip: 
Platteville STC, Plymouth, Pt. Edwards, Potos 
Poynette, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac 
Prairie Farm, Price Co. 

Racine, Racine Voc. Sch., Randolph, Rhinelander 
Rice Lake, Richland Center, Ridgeway, Ri 
River Falls STC, Rock Co. 

Sauk City P. S., Sauk Co., Shawano, Shorewood 
Slinger, S. Milwaukee, S. Wayne, Sparta St 
P. S., Spencer, Spring Green, Stanley, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction—Madison, Stoughton 
Stout Institute, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie H. $ 
Superior STC, Superior 

Tomah, Turtle Lake, Two Rivers 

Unity 

Viroqua 

Waldo, Walworth, Walworth Co., Waterford, Wav 
kesha, Waunakee, Waupaca Co., Waupun 
Wausau, Washburn Co., Wausaukee, Wauwa 
tosa, Wauzeka, Webster H. S., West Allis 
West Bend, West Lima, West Milwaukee 
Weyauwega, Weyerhauser, Whitewater, Whit 
water STC, White Lake, Williams Bay, Wilmot 
Wis. Dells, Wis. Rapids, Wis. Sch. for Deat 
Wis. Sch. for Girls, Wonewoc, Wrightstown 





Walter M. Mason Becomes Editor-in-Chief é 
McCormick—Mathers: The McCormick—Mathers Pub 
lishing Co., announces the appointment of Walte 
W. Mason as their Editor-in-Chief. He was former 
with the Macmillan Co. of New York City as ass 
ciate editor in charge of books for elementary schools 
He has served as educational consultant for the N 
tional Association of Manufacturers and for th 
American Forest Products Industries as well 4 
writing and editing several school booklets for thes 
organizations 
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Appleton Board Holds Reception for New Teach- 
ers: On October 16 the Appleton Board of Educa- 
tion sponsored a reception for the new Superinten- 
dent of Schools, John P. Mann and the new instruc- 
tors in the educational system. About 250 guests 
were at Riverview Country Club to greet the new 
members of the faculty and to enjoy a program of 
music and a review of a current play. 





offered by 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 











4 Authenticity of Subject Matter 
- Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate. 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
é Films offer educators the most authen- 
Pe tic classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 





, Correct Film Selection Assured... 
? To help you properly select Encyclo- 
pacdia_ Britannica Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in. 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films | 
are introdaced into your school sys- | 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at | 
once plays an important role. Highly | 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction, 





Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





f ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 
- BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. | 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


‘, 1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. | 
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Loretta M. Odell of Los Angeles: Miss Odel| 
formerly librarian of the Hawthorne Junior Hig) 





School of Wauwatosa, is now librarian in the My 
nicipal Reference Department of the Los Angele 
Public Library. 


George Drewry Calls; We always enjoy the annul 
call from Mr. George Drewry on the occasion of hi 
enrolment in the WEA. Since his retirement frop 
the Department of Public Instruction he has key 
up his association membership. Mr. Drewry is ig 
good health and maintains enough business an 
recreational interests to keep very much alive an 
alert, 


League of Classroom Teachers Elects Macdonalj 
At the annual luncheon meeting of the Wisconsin 
League of Classroom Teachers held at the Milwa 
kee Athletic club on Thursday, Nov. 2, Flora Jan 
Macdonald of Ashland was named president. Othe 
officers for the year include: Georgiana Gallogly 
Milwaukee, first vice-president; Eleanor Bro wer, 
West Allis, second-vice president; Lois West, Mil 
waukee, third vice-president; Haldis Svanoe, Wav- 
wautosa, secretary; Harvard Smith, Kenosha, treas 
urer. Dr. Maurice Terry addressed the group on 
“Tolerance in Teaching in the Schools Today”. 


Platteville STC Notes: Dr. V. E. Nylin, S. W 
Jacka, and R. O. Bille of the agriculture depart 
ment and Oswald Rodda, college farm manager, hav 
been judging community and high school fairs this 
fall . The School Mistresses club, an organiz- 
tion composed of women teachers of the city, re 
cently elected officers: Miss Margaret Rosemeyer, 
Brick school, president; Mrs. Marion Simon, city su 
pervisor of music, vice-president; Miss Marjorie 
Hugunin, college, secretary-treasurer. The first proj 
ect of the year is that of making scrap books for 
the U.S.O. .. . Dr. E. G. Harrell of the mathematic 
department and Dr. Milton Longhorn have bees 
elected president and vice-president respectively 0! 
the Platteville Kiwanis club . . . Faculty members on 
leave and now in the armed service are Lieut. John 
R. Searles, (j.g.), Ensign Wayne K. Wright, Cap 
tain Leslie Beadle, Captain Ray Murray, and Lieut 
H. J. Schantz (j.g.) . . . Dr. V. E. Nylin, head of 
the agriculture department, has been meeting agi 
culture teachers to outline the year’s work in Wa 
Food Production training. 


NECROLOGY 


(* Member of WEA at time of death) 
*Catherine Hennessey of Green Bay, 55, died of 
heart attack on Sunday, Oct. 22. For the past seven 
teen years Miss Hennessey had been a teacher 0! 
commercial subjects in the Green Bay School 0 
Vocational and Adult Education. 


Ellen McNaughton of Milwaukee, 65, died Sep 
tember 30 after a long illness. She had_ been 
teacher in the commercial department of the Mil 
waukee public schools. 


*Arnold M. Grant, 44, passed away on September 
12, at Almena. He had been ill for three months 
Mr. Grant had been a successful teacher in Barto 
county for thirteen years. 


*Guy F. Loomis, 71, superintendent of schools 
of Kenosha until his retirement in July, died su¢ 
denly in Chicago on October 29. 
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Notes 





on New Books 





GRADES 


THREE FRIENDS, by Elizabeth Montgomery, Dorothy 
Baruch, and Wm. S. Grey, Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1944, 160 pages. List $0.84. 

Three Friends for the beginning of second grade 

is the second book of the Health and Personal De- 

dopment Program of the Curriculum Foundation 

Keries. Teachers will be especially interested in the 

hook because it is a part of a health program that 

nudes mental health as a goal along with physical 
health and safety. The book is the story of one year 

a the life of Johnie, Sue, and Sam. Pupils reading 

hese stories will discover that these three friends 

bso have fears and disappointments, enjoy surprises, 
have a hard time keeping secrets, dream funny dreams 
in short, that other children have the same prob- 
ems they have and feel the same way about many 
hings. Outlines at the back of the book chart the 
health, safety, and personal development content and 
kive discussion questions for each story. Youngsters 


}__— —_— 








Encyclopedic: information onevery sub- | 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations, 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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are likely to be enthusiastic about the easy-to-read 
stories in Three Friends, because they are real stories 
about everyday life of real children and full of 
humor and drama that children can understand 


JUNIOR HIGH 


CITIZENSHIP IN OurR Democracy, by Parker, Pat 
terson, and McAlister, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Chicago, 1944, revised, 363 pages. List $1.36 

The revised edition of Citizenship in Our Democ 
racy retains the same simple, direct style of the first 
edition. It teaches in simple language the responsibil 
ities of citizenship; it stresses the need of co-opera+ 
tion with the group for the well-being of all; it 
presents problems to train pupils in independent 
thinking; and it emphasizes the great importance of 
character building. The effective halftones invite the 
pupils to read, and the varied activities suggested 
help pupils to appreciate the individual citizen's 
responsibility for good government. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Puysics WORKBOOK, by Buell and Schuler, J. B 
Lippincott Co., Chicago, 1944. 378 pages. List 
$1.12. 


This new edition is a combination workbook and 
laboratory manual for the high school course in 
everyday physics. It is an up-to-date guidebook for 
special work in machines and electricity. In 
vision, PHYSICS WORKBOOK has added 
material relating to aviation, electronics, and other 
fields of physics now being stressed; references to 
ten revised and new physics texts published in the 


its re 
new 


past five years are included for each unit. A Teach 
ers’ Answer Key and separate unit tests are avail 
able to teachers who use PHYSICS WORKBOOK 
New Edition in their classrooms 





Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
3256 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
1 am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story. 
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Build the Future 


WITH BOOKS 








FOR MANY YEARS both the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company and the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company have served the schools and li- 
braries throughout the country with li- 
brary and text books. Now, with the 
combining of these two companies, we 
are more prepared than ever to fill your 
needs. Our list is long, varied and of ex- 
ceptionally high quality. It covers all 
grades from pre school to college; it 
comprises books of appeal to advanced 


as well as slow readers 


New Lippincott-Stokes library books se 
lected by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction— 


LAND OF THE POLISH PEOPLE 
By Eric P. Kelly 


“It tells briefly and interestingly of the 
history, natural setting, customs and cul- 
ture of Poland. The book can be used 
to answer school reference questions but 
will be read mainly for its own sake for 
it tells clearly and simply the story of a 
courageous land. Many beautiful photo- 
graphic illustrations.’’ Double starred as 
important for all children’s libraries. Li- 


o-S $1.56 net 


brary Journal (Grades 5-9) 


PAUL REVERE: Patriot on Horseback 
By Frances Rogers and Alice Beard 


Excellent narrative-biography of a great 
American—alive with action, color and 
human interest. The authors have pro 
duced a highly readable book that will 
be popular with young people for many 
(Grades 7-12) $1.56 net 


years to come 
6 
CHILDREN OF NORTH AFRICA 
By Louise A, Stinetorf 


Twelve vivid stories about the daily life 
and custor 





; of both native and European 
children living in North Africa. Thess 
fascinating tales will create further in 


terest in this continent. Illustrated by 


Frank Dobias. (Grades 5-8) $1.56 net 
* 
Order through 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


LIPPINCOTT 
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READ THE RESOLUTIONS— 
(Continued from page 144) 
are the direct result of original suggestion; 
forwarded to me last spring by Wisconsin 
educators. 

We are proud of Resolution 5 on tolerance 
In deference to members from Southern states 
this resolution made no reference to color o 
race. We define the fundamental practice of 
tolerance. 

We call the attention of the public ani 
teachers to the dangers of Federal tax limitation 
in Resolution 10, and in Resolution 11 plead 
for a fair application of the Federal income 
tax to teachers receiving their pay in nine or 
ten months. Those who are not employed th: 
other two or three months of the year will find 
they are definitely penalized by the present 
method of deduction, 

Much pressure was brought on the com. 
mittee by representatives of the War Depart 
ment to include a resolution on compulsory 
military training for the youth of Americ 
Equally strong pressure from several sources in 
the NEA opposed it. As a result no resolution 
appeared. I fully believe that the 1945 con 
vention in Buffalo will have to take a stand 
on this issue. What are your opinions? 

Begin now to think about what stand should 
be taken by educators on this and other prob: 
lems facing us today. May I have your sug 
gestions ? 





What is a minority? The chosen heroes oj 
this earth have been in a minority. There i 
not a social, political, or religious privilege 
that you enjoy today that was not bought fa 
you by the blood and tears and patient suffe 
ing of the minority.—J. B. GOUGH. 










FREE 
SOUND PICTURES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 
All You Pay is Transportation 
Subjects for Science, Social 
Studies—Home Economics. 


Write !for Catalog of Free Sound Films, 
Educational and Entertainment Programs. 








PHOTOART HOUSE 
Roa Kraft Meuer 
844 N. Plankinton Ave. * Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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